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Io    JOHN  HILL  PRENTICE 


John  Hill  Prentice  of  English,  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
ancestry,  son  of  Sartell  and  Jemima  Parmalee  Prentice,  was 
born  in  Alstead,  New  Hampshire,  March  24,  1803. 

Leaving  his  home  at  the  age  of  19  he  was  employed  in  Albany 
with  a  firm  dealing  in  furs. 

January  17,  1805,  Nathaniel  Davis  of  Boston  married  Catherine 
JefTery.  Later  they  made  their  home  in  Albany,  and  on  March  8, 
183 1,  their  daughter,  Sarah  Nichols  Davis,  at  the  age  of  22  mar- 
ried John  Hill  Prentice,  then  28.  Governor  Silas  Wright  acted  as 
Groomsman  at  the  wedding.  For  his  bride,  John  purchased  141 
Washington  St.,  Albany,  which  they  occupied  until  moving  to 
Brooklyn  in  1840.  (The  University  Club  occupied  it  later.)  In 
this  home,  in  1834,  Anna,  1835  John,  1836  Marian,  and  1838 
Fowler  were  born.  Their  first  two  children  had  died  in  infancy. 

With  his  brother  Ezra  and  William  Satterlee  Packer  of  Al- 
bany, as  partners,  John  was  engaged  in  the  fur  business,  which 
was  prosperous  and  continually  expanding.  The  company  had 
from  500  to  700  employees,  and  was  actively  engaged  along  the 
Pacific  Coast — at  one  time  8  vessels  in  which  the  company  was 
more  or  less  interested  were  all  around  Cape  Horn  at  the  same 
time. 

Owing  to  business  affiliations,  with  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  of 
London,  and  for  recreation,  John  and  Sarah  sailed  in  1838  from 
New  York  to  Havre  in  a  Baltimore  Packet  Ship  accompanied 
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by  four  other  cabin  passengers.  They  took  with  them  Anna,  aged 
nearly  five,  and  a  nurse,  leaving  three  of  their  children — John,  Jr., 
aged  three,  Marian  two,  and  Fowler  ten  months — with  John's 
brother  Ezra  in  his  Albany  home.With  favoring  winds,  they 
made  a  quick  voyage  to  Havre  in  29  days!  For  many  months  they 
travelled  in  their  own  coach,  or  by  diligence  (there  were  few 
railroads  at  that  time)  through  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In 
London  they  occupied  an  apartment,  and  in  June,  1839,  Ezra  was 
born.  Later,  touring  through  Ireland,  when  attending  a  Royal 
Review  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  the  horses  of  the  jaunting  car 
in  which  they  rode,  excited  by  the  waving  flags,  and  blare  of 
trumpets,  became  unmanageable,  and  Ezra  and  his  nurse  were 
thrown  from  the  rear  seat  of  the  car.  Sarah  records  in  her  Diary, 
"Fortunately,  they  were  unhurt."  (This  diary  is  in  the  possession 
of  Martha  Prentice  Strong.)  They  returned  to  this  country  on 
the  second  trip  of  the  "Great  Western"  (the  first  ocean  liner). 

As  John's  affairs  in  the  fur  business  made  it  necessary  to  live 
in  New  York  or  its  vicinity,  recalling  the  beauty  of  the  Italian 
and  French  gardens  and  stately  English  mansions  and  parks,  and 
charmed  with  the  view  from  the  wooded  Heights  of  Brooklyn, 
he  purchased  in  1840  a  tract  of  land  of  the  old  Remsen  Farm 
bounded  bv  Remsen,  Joralemon  and  Hicks  Streets,  and  the  East 
River.  The  Heights  of  that  day  were  beautifully  shaded.  To  the 
South  and  West  was  a  rough  and  bold  promontory  of  rocky 
cliffs  rising  from  a  sandy  beach,  and  covered  with  fine  cedar  trees, 
called  "Lovers  or  Hymen's  Grove."  At  the  foot  of  Remsen  St., 
was  a  turnstile.  On  this  property  stood  the  Charles  E.  Hoyt  co- 
lonial mansion,  built  a  few  years  previously,  which  John  made  his 
home.  Four  stories  in  height  with  an  overall  attic,  rooms  opened 
on  each  side  of  the  spacious  halls  in  the  centre  of  each  story, 
having  a  large  bav  window  facing  the  River  on  the  second  floor. 
On  the  first  floor  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  were  the  front  and 
back  parlors,  to  the  left  the  library,  curved  colonial  staircase  and 
dining  room.  The  library  had  built-in  oaken  bookcases  with  glass 
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doors,  drawers  and  cupboards  beneath  (one  case  fitted  for  a 
cabinet)  and  between  the  two  large  windows  a  built-in  oaken 
desk.  The  mantels  of  the  dining  room  and  parlors  were  of  black 
Italian  marble.  Imported  red  satin  damask  curtains  hung  in  the 
dining  room,  blue  satin  damask  in  the  back  parlor  and  golden 
yellow  in  the  front.  The  homes  of  Emma  Willetts  and  Mae  Tay- 
lor (the  yellow)  and  Martha  Strong  (the  blue) — have  owed 
much  of  their  charm  to  these  lovely  frail  old  curtains.  Adapted  to 
present  conditions,  they  are  necessarily  much  reduced  in  length 
and  without  the  beautiful  silk  covered  wooden  ball  fringes  and 
tassels  and  heavy  silken  cords  of  the  past.  When  i  Grace  Court 
was  wrecked,  Emma,  Will  and  Martha  beautified  their  homes 
with  the  colonial  mantels.  The  mantel  of  the  latter  was  for  30 
years  in  the  library  of  her  home,  29  East  65th  Street.  Later  it  was 
removed  in  many  sections  to  "The  Dolphins"  in  East  Hampton. 
An  Italian  dissembled  it.  No  artisan  in  East  Hampton  knew  how 
to  install  it.  The  Italian  was  sent  for  to  reassemble  it!  To  this 
Brooklyn  home  on  the  wooded  Heights  of  the  old  Remsen 
Farm,  with  its  East  River  frontage,  were  brought  Anna,  6  years 
old  after  her  clipper  trip  to  Europe,  John  5,  Marian  4,  and 
Fowler  2,  who  had  been  left  in  the  care  of  Ezra  and  his  sisters  in 
their  Albany  home,  and  young  Ezra,  the  London  baby.  The 
vanishing  farm  life  made  this  an  ideal  playground  for  a  family  of 
children. 

As  the  years  passed,  and  city  needs  encroached  on  his  prop- 
erty, in  1850,  John  moved  his  home  to  the  edge  of  the  Heights 
by  means  of  screws.  A  major  operation  of  engineering  skill 
with  the  daily  family  routine  undisturbed,  even  the  clocks 
not  stopping!  For  their  increasing  needs,  he  built  the  servants' 
quarters  over  the  foundation  cellar!  A  music  room  on  the  first 
floor  with  dressing  rooms  above,  and  enclosed  the  back  piazza, 
which  then  extended  over  the  kitchen,  pantries  and  mangle  room 
— thus  changing  the  colonial  type  of  the  house.  The  one-block 
street  which  he  named  Grace  Court  was  opened,  and  land  on 
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Remsen  Street  sold  for  residences  with  the  restriction  that  owners 
should  have  gardens  abut  on  Grace  Court  enclosed  by  high  iron 
grill  palings.  He  planted  either  side  with  elms.  This  one-block 
street  which  led  through  high  gates  of  iron  paling  to  the  gardens 
of  John  on  the  right,  and  his  friend  and  partner,  William  Satterlee 
Packer,  on  the  left,  became  a  veritable  garden  street. 

On  this  acre  large  terraced  garden,  the  drive  passed  the  Coach- 
man's Lodge  at  the  entrance,  to  the  front  of  the  house  around  the 
fountain  circle.  The  fountain,  the  sparkling  waters  of  which 
played  day  and  night,  was  the  soul  of  the  garden.  It  was  estab- 
lished after  the  introduction  of  water  in  Brooklyn  by  the  Nassau 
Water  Works  of  which  John  was  President.  As  he  said,  "A  river 
now  runs  through  the  homes  of  Brooklyn."  Water  tanks  and 
city  wells  were  outmoded.  Until  that  time  the  one  large  enclosed 
bath  had  sufficed  for  family  needs.  Not  only  the  children  of  the 
family  but  their  friends  found  the  fountain  irresistible.  Kate 
Schley  recalls  the  day  when  as  she  watched  the  goldfish  feeding, 
Bernon  playfully  (?)  pushed  her  into  the  basin  for  a  nearer  view! 
Amie  Outerbridge  and  her  friend,  Marian  Litchfield,  when  play- 
ing there,  suddenly  found  the  sparkling  water  of  the  fountain 
extremely  cold!  To  the  right  of  the  house  was  the  coach  house 
with  the  stables  behind.  Between  the  stable  and  house  a  paved 
walk  led  back  to  the  hot  and  cold  greenhouses.  On  the  central 
benches  of  the  former,  rare  camellias  were  cultivated  and  fuchsias, 
azaleas  of  every  hue,  crown  of  thorns,  abutilons,  heliotrope,  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  ran  riot.  Trained  on  the  western  wall  were 
the  long  serpentine  spiny  joints  of  the  climbing  cactus  Hylo- 
cerens  undatus.  The  night  the  magnificent  white  flowers  of  this 
"Reina  de  la  Noche"  bloomed,  our  neighborhood  was  en  fete.  It 
was  a  rare  sight  to  watch  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  greenish 
sepals,  and  satiny  white  petals,  until  the  myriad  golden  anthers 
were  revealed  in  their  radiant  beauty — to  the  glorious  climax  of 
the  perfumed  expanded  flowers.  Then  as  gradually,  one  watched 
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the  passing  of  this  "Queen  of  the  Night".  In  the  cold  house,  Mus- 
cat and  Hamburg  grapes  were  cultivated. 

Recalling  the  espaliered  fruits  of  the  French  and  English  gar- 
dens, beyond  the  hedge  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  John  built  three 
terraces  with  sustaining  stone  walls  12  ft.  high,  14  ft.  wide,  with 
low  iron  paling  guards.  On  the  eastern  expanse  of  the  terraces, 
trained  en  espalier,  grew  nectarines,  apricots  and  peaches — and  on 
two  walls  with  a  southern  exposure,  fig  trees.  They  bore  two 
crops  of  luscious  green  figs  annually.  Before  frost  these  fan- 
shaped  trees  were  unfastened,  bent  over  and  covered  with  soil 
during  the  winter  to  protect  their  tender  fruit  buds.  To  Martha's 
home,  38  West  52  nd  Street,  in  1882,  a  basket  of  these  figs  was 
brought  to  her.  Associated  with  a  happy  childhood  the  first 
planting  of  "The  Dolphins"  would  have  been  an  espaliered  fig 
tree  had  a  stone  wall  been  suitable.  Alas!  On  the  East  Hampton 
old  wheatfields  not  even  a  pebble  could  be  found. 

On  the  level  spaces  of  the  terraces  grew  dwarf  pear  trees, 
vegetables  and  roses — while  grapes  hung  from  arched  wire  ar- 
bors over  the  three  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  down  the  ter- 
races. Martha  recalls  with  horror  the  hardness  of  those  stone  steps 
when,  as  a  small  child,  trying  to  pick  a  bunch  of  grapes,  she 
pitched  down  the  upper  flight.  In  a  sloping  greenhouse  at  the 
foot  of  Remsen  Street,  strawberries  and  mushrooms  were  culti- 
vated. The  slow  moving  commerce  of  that  day  had  not  as  yet 
imported  devastating  blights  and  insects.  There  was  no  need 
then  of  quarantine  No.  37.  Among  the  beautiful  trees  were  the 
feathery  pink-flowered  tamarisk,  Magnolia  macrophylla,  and 
weeping  beech.  Over  the  privet  hedge  of  the  garden  could  be 
seen  at  the  left,  Governors  Island — to  the  right,  Castle  Garden 
on  the  point  of  Manhattan.  Tall  buildings  were  already  rising 
skyward,  but  Trinity  Steeple  was  still  visible.  Opposite  was  the 
far-away  Jersey  shore,  inseparably  associated  with  wonderful 
sunsets  and  at  times  magnificent  storms.  The  constantly  moving 
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river  craft  with  its  floating  streaming  banners  of  steam  by  day, 
and  lights  by  night  made  an  ever  changing  and  entrancing  spec- 
tacle. 

From  the  terraces  a  steep  wall,  surmounted  by  a  high  iron 
paling  descended  to  Furman  Street  where  a  row  of  cottages  was 
built.  Beyond,  were  the  Prentice  Warehouses  and  Docks  ad- 
jacent to  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Wall  Street  Ferry.  John 
Prentice  and  Will  superintended  the  management  of  the  Prentice 
Stores.  When  sailing  vessels  from  the  southern  ports  and  West 
Indies  moored  at  the  docks  and  unloaded  their  cargoes,  the  fra- 
grance of  spices,  coffee  and  molasses  brought  by  the  west  wind 
was  pleasant  and  suggestive.  At  one  time  a  Russian  and  an  Italian 
Frigate  anchored  there.  Every  evening  at  the  lowering  of  the 
Flag,  their  bands  played  the  National  Anthems.  Mrs.  Packer  gave 
a  ball  for  their  officers — Will  Putnam,  acting  as  one  of  the  ushers 
introduced  a  Russian  officer  as  Admiral  Cask-o-Whisky. 

On  this  reconstructed  land,  the  first  building  at  the  foot  of 
Remsen  St.  was  "The  Cottage" — John  built  it  for  his  mother, 
and  sisters  Lucy  Candace  and  Calista  Whitcomb,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Ida.  June  21,  1852,  they  came  from  their  Albany  home  with 
Ezra, — and  occupied  it.  Later  his  youngest  brother  James  who 
married  Eloise  Valient  lived  there  also.  The  attractive  homes  of 
the  James  H.  Prentice  family  have  been  for  many  years  since  in 
Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

Sunday  afternoons  John  always  accompanied  by  a  child  visited 
his  mother.  She  supported  several  Mission  Churches  by  the 
money  she  received  for  beautiful  silk  quilts  she  made — Martha 
received  a  gay  doll's  quilt.  In  a  tiny  pocket  is  a  card  on  which  she 
wrote  "For  little  Martha  in  her  second  year  from  Grandmother 
Prentice  in  her  92nd  year."  At  another  visit  Martha  paid  with  her 
Father,  she  was  made  happy  by  a  beautiful  red  apple  which  her 
white-capped  Grandmother  gave  her  from  the  mahogany  cabinet 
in  her  room.  Alas!  on  the  way  home  she  discovered  that  her 
beautiful  red  apple  was  saturated  with  gum  camphor. 
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SARAH  NICHOLS  DAMS  JOHN  HILL  PRENTICE 

Married  in  Albany,  .March  8,  183 1 
Portraits  by  Samuel  L.  Waldo — 1 785-1 861 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  OUR  GARDEN 
Statu  of  Liberty  Tin  Battery  First  Skyscrapers 


ENTRANCE   -   LIBRARY    -  HALL 


FRONT  PARLOR    -    MUSIC  ROOM    -    BACK  PARLOR 


For  the  growing  family  of  boys  and  girls,  the  important  ques- 
tion of  Education  was  solved  for  a  time  by  a  resident  governess, 
Miss  Harriet  Putnam.  On  her  arrival  from  Albany,  John's  friend, 
William  Satterlee  Packer,  who  was  visiting  No.  i,  was  away  on 
business.  His  portrait  hung  in  the  guest  room.  Miss  Putnam  was 
greatly  attracted  by  it.  Later  they  were  engaged  and  married  in 
1842.  The  first  romance  of  No.  1  Grace  Court!  Mr.  Packer 
bought  the  property  to  the  south  of  Grace  Court;  built  his  beauti- 
ful home — a  coach  house  to  the  east;  a  cow  pasture  beyond;  two 
terraces  for  espaliered  fruits  and  a  greenhouse  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Heights.  The  friendship  of  the  fathers  was  con- 
tinued by  May  and  Emma,  contemporaries  of  Will  and  Harriet 
(Daisy)  Packer.  Will's  pets,  especially  raccoons  which  he  kept  in 
the  cow  pasture,  became  Martha's  especial  delight,  until  she  was 
hooked  by  the  vicious  Packer  cow!  Owing  to  John's  pleasure  in 
riding  there  were  always  poneys  and  saddle  horses  in  the  stable. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  mustang,  whose  head  had  to  be  covered 
going  from  the  coach  house  to  the  Grace  Court  entrance,  other- 
wise the  rider  was  bucked!  "The  Prentice  Cavalry"  was  the  term 
used  for  John  and  the  Prentice  and  Packer  children  when  they 
rode  out  to  the  land  later  included  in  Prospect  Park.  Will,  Sartell, 
Henry,  Emma  and  Martha  delighted  in  riding, — not  Ellie  or  May. 
They  wore  smart  English  riding  habits  and  Derby  hats.  Anna 
and  Marian  had  worn  full  riding  skirts  and  beaver  hats  with  a 
plume!  Riding  astride  for  women  was  then  unthought  of.  Mar- 
tha's last  ride  was  a  short  time  before  she  was  married.  Will  ac- 
companied her  that  day.  The  music  in  the  Park  frightened  her 
horse.  Away  he  ran,  hat  blown  off — braids  down — Will  after  her 
— through  the  Park  gates,  down  Congress  Street.  It  was  closed  by 
a  high  barrier.  Her  horse  failed  to  clear  it,  and  in  falling,  a  breadth 
was  torn  from  her  habit.  Her  face  covered  with  blood,  she  was 
carried  into  the  basement  of  one  of  the  houses.  The  following 
morning  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  stated  that  "Miss  Mattie  Prentice  of 
1  Grace  Court  had  fallen  from  her  house  in  Congress  Street." 
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Marrying  a  young  lawyer  who  was  struggling  at  the  Bar,  saddle 
horses  did  not  appear  on  their  budget!  Years  later  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  she  rode  astride  a  horse  on  a  day's  trip.  She  was  afraid 
she  would  be  afraid.  Not  at  all!  Riding  through  rushing  glacial 
streams,  up  and  down  steep  slopes,  she  delighted  in  being 
mounted  again,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day,  had  to  be  lifted  off! 

John  Drew  established  his  home  in  East  Hampton  opposite 
"The  Dolphins".  When  the  Barrymores,  Dick  Newton  and  their 
friends  assembled  for  a  hunt — the  ladies  watching  from  the  pi- 
azza,— the  men,  with  John  Drew  in  his  English  riding  togs  and 
red  tie,  inspected  the  horses;  girths  and  saddles  were  tightened  or 
loosened,  and  after  a  half  hour  or  so,  they  started.  So  much  for  the 
stage  effect!  The  Prentice  cavalry  mounted  and  trotted  off! ! 

In  the  succession  of  poneys,  Dandy  was  the  most  popular,  the 
mustang  the  most  interesting,  and  Anna's  saddle  horse  the  most 
notable.  A  friend  of  John's,  Henry  Kirke  Brown,  a  noted  sculp- 
tor, was  commissioned  to  make  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washing- 
ton. His  studio  was  in  Brooklyn.  He  selected  the  Kentucky 
Morgan  saddle  horse  of  Anna  for  the  horse  of  the  statue.  In  a 
letter  dated  Brooklyn,  June  30,  1856,  from  his  pupil  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward  (also  a  distinguished  sculptor)  Mr.  Ward  wrote:  "I  must 
tell  you  in  as  few  words  as  possible  what  we  have  been  doing  in 
Brooklyn.  Three  weeks  ago,  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  George 
was  exhibited  at  the  Studio,  to  thousands  of  admiring  beholders. 
For  three  days  throngs  of  respectable  individuals  poured  into  the 
old  studio.  On  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition,  the  spec- 
tators were  numerous  and  miscellaneous.  There  being  no  school, 
we  had  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  Brooklyn,  who  having  seen  it, — 
ran  home  and  brought  their  parents.  And  if  you  remember  that 
door  was  never  easily  shut,  so  it  was  open  nearly  all  of  the  day, 
and  every  Cady,  Biddy,  Gent  or  John  or  other  rapscallion  that 
passed,  first  thrust  his  head  in,  and  then  his  body.  Such  a  motley 
crew  was  never  seen  before.  Toward  eve,  Prof.  Eaton  of  the 
Packer  Institute  came  in  with  forty  young  ladies. 
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ONE  OF  THE  STUDIES  OF  THE  EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Union  Square,  New  York 
Sculptor  -  Henry  Kirke  Brown — 1 8 14-1886 
1856 


"On  the  following  Monday,  we  took  it  down.  It  was  funny  to 
see  the  disappointment  of  many  persons  who  came  too  late  too  see 
it  together.  Monday  eve,  Rudd,  Mundy  and  I  moved  the  old  horse 
from  his  position  toward  the  door. — Slowly  and  reluctantly  he 
left  the  spot  where  he  had  been  created — but  calm  and  resigned 
was  he — that  old  war  horse — not  a  muscle  moved,  nor  a  sound 
escaped  his  lips  save  a  low  creaking  murmur.  Thus  we  left  him 
overnight. 

"In  the  morning  came  the  mighty  truckmen — and  we  per- 
suaded him — the  horse — into  the  street — when  with  engines 
powerful  and  high,  he  was  laid  upon  his  side  and  swung  under 
the  truck,  and  all  was  in  moving  order.  There  was  but  one  boat 
on  either  of  the  ferries  that  was  wide  enough  for  it  to  pass.  Once 
across  the  river,  he  was  soon  by  the  side  of  the  base  in  Union 
Square  where  he  passed  the  night  in  a  reclining  position.  We 
made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible,  covering  him  with  canvas. 
In  the  morning  he  seemed  none  the  worse  for  the  exposure,  but 
arose  as  bright  and  strong  as  ever.  Slowly  but  surely,  he  arose 
to  his  place  on  the  pedestal.  The  next  day  George  went  over  with 
all  his  traps.  I  was  surprised  at  the  coolness  and  unconcern  he 
manifested  while  being  hoisted  in  his  awkward  and  stiff  action 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  multitude.  Mundy  accounted  for  it 
'from  the  quantity  of  brass  in  his  face'."  (Excerpt  from  letter 
signed  J.  Q.  A.  Ward. — The  dedication  of  the  statue  took  place 
July  4,  1856.) 

The  New  York  Times — 1930: — "George  Washington  after 
many  years,  rides  two  blocks  North  on  Union  Square." 

On  the  enclosed  back  piazza  of  1  Grace  Court  stood  for  many 
years  one  of  the  plaster  studies  of  the  completed  statue  on  a  high 
hollow  oak  base,  with  a  door.  The  children  and  their  friends 
when  playing  with  Washington,  found  him  a  firm  ally  when 
playing  "hide  and  seek,"  but  vandals  that  they  were,  as  years 
passed,  he  was  stripped  of  his  bridle,  belt,  stirrups,  reins,  girth,  in 
fact  all  detachable  accoutrements! 
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THE  PACKER  COLLEGIATE 
"  INSTITUTE 


xtremely  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children, 


John  and  William  Satterlee  Packer,  with  other  prominent 
citizens  of  Brooklyn,  founded  in  1845  The  Brooklyn  Female 
Academy.  Air.  Packer  died  in  1850.  On  New  Year's  day  1853, 
the  Academy  burned.  That  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
headed  by  J.  H.  Prentice,  including  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  Joseph  W. 
Harper,  Peter  C.  Cornell,  J.  S.  Thorne,  Abraham  B.  Baylis, 
Joshua  M.  van  Cott,  Abiel  L.  Low,  Arthur  W.  Benson,  Gerrit  A. 
van  Wagenen — a  letter  was  handed  to  the  board  signed  by  Mrs. 
Packer  stating  that  "in  honor  of  W.  S.  Packer"  she  would  "ap- 
ply $65,000  of  his  property  to  the  erection  of  an  Institution 
for  the  education  of  my  own  sex  in  the  higher  branches  of  litera- 
ture in  lieu  of  that  now  known  as  The  Brooklyn  Female  Acad- 
emy. It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  conditions  or  details, 
as  Mr.  Prentice  understands  my  views  entirely,  and  will  explain 
them."  March  29,  1853,  with  J.  H.  Prentice  acting  as  President, 
Joseph  W.  Harper,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
charter  was  read  and  signed.  Minard  Lefevre  designed  the  Vic- 
torian  Gothic  building.  It  was  beautiful  and  impressive,  but  the 
cost  seemed  prohibitive.  Again  Mrs.  Packer  came  to  the  rescue — 
She  was  "quite  prepared,"  she  wrote  to  the  Board,  "to  set  aside 
$20,000.00  more — to  maintain  the  building  as  designed  by  Mr. 
Lefevre  because  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  suitable  building 
erected — one  with  accommodations  sufficiently  ample  for  realiza- 
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tion  of  our  most  sanguine  hopes."  John  H.  Prentice  acted  as 
Trustee  and  Treasurer  for  38  years.  Through  his  influence  and 
love  of  natural  beauty  the  charming  garden  of  the  Institute  was 
planned. 

When  closing  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Female  Academy, 
The  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  was  founded. 

May,  1945 ',  the  Centennial  of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy 
which  became  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  was  celebrated. 

Anna,  1 1  years  old,  and  Marian  9  attended  the  Female  Acad- 
emy. John  and  Fowler — the  Boy's  School  in  Kinderhook.  They 
graduated  from  Williams  College  and  attended  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  in  Germany.  Henry,  Sartell  and  Will,  the  Poly- 
technic and  Columbia  University,  and  Ellie,  May,  Emma  and 
Martha  the  Packer — all  but  Martha  were  Alumnae  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

The  Primary  Department  was  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Packer 
to  the  right  of  the  door  leading  to  the  Garden.  Its  teacher  was 
an  Ancient  Dame,  Miss  Kelly,  tall,  thin,  gowned  in  black,  the 
fullness  of  her  skirt  hanging  from  a  single  hoop;  with  curls  fas- 
tened with  combs  bobbing  over  her  ears.  So  she  impressed  young 
Martha  as  she  walked  by  her  side  in  the  lovely  garden  reciting 
her  1  +  1  are  2  and  ABC's.  At  the  same  time  Miss  Kelly  shared 
the  luncheon  of  her  small  pupils.  In  this  garden  the  young  son 
of  Professor  Eaton  played  with  his  friend  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

For  eight  years  Martha  wore  the  pavements  as  she  walked 
from  No.  1  up  Joralemon  Street  to  the  Packer  accompanied  by 
Will  on  his  way  to  the  Polytechnic.  In  the  Gothic  Chapel  she 
sat  at  first  in  the  seats  of  the  Primary  Department  to  the  right, 
and  in  succeeding  years  with  the  various  departments  in  the  gal- 
leries, to  those  on  either  side  of  the  middle  aisle  occupied  by  the 
graduating  class.  At  a  certain  season  walking  up  Joralemon 
Street,  hundreds  of  black  inch  worms  descended  by  their  webs 
from  the  elm  trees  planted  there.  Even  an  umbrella  was  no  pro- 
tection. 
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Ida  Whitcomb  who  lived  in  "The  Cottage"  was  for  several 
years  the  English  Teacher  in  one  of  the  higher  forms,  until  she 
established  her  own  school,  and  a  home  for  her  Mother.  Under 
her  guidance  Martha  first  learned  how  to  apply  herself  and  study. 

Passing  all  the  graduation  studies  save  one,  she  was  to  remain 
in  school  one  more  year  owing  to  the  gay  life  of  No.  i.  At  the 
opening  of  the  school  year,  as  the  family  were  still  at  the  Long 
Beach  home  at  Mamaroneck,  Marian  invited  her  to  visit  her  in  her 
Remsen  Street  home  from  Monday  till  Friday.  On  her  return  to 
Long  Beach  her  Father  asked  about  her  studies.  She  replied  that 
she  was  going  to  begin  next  week!  The  following  Monday  morn- 
ing he  took  her  to  Miss  Haines'  School  in  Gramercy  Park,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Haines  accepted  her  as  a  boarder  saying  she  had  a  small  place 
for  her!  The  "small  place"  was  a  hall  bedroom  on  the  4th  floor  of 
a  25-foot  house,  with  two  other  pupils!  Three  pupils  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  three  in  the  opposite  room,  two  in  a  small  room  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs — two  in  the  hall,  while  Miss  Oakley,  the 
teacher  assigned  to  that  story,  had  a  built-in  alcove!  Coming 
from  the  spacious  Long  Beach  home,  no  wonder  that  Martha 
suffered  from  asphyxiation,  and  looked  forward  with  delight  to 
the  monthly  Friday  when  the  carriage  called  for  her  for  the  en- 
trancing holiday  of  two  days  at  Long  Beach  and  later  1  Grace 
Court. 

Her  bedfellow  on  a  three-quarter  spring  bed  was  Kate  Nichols 
of  Brooklyn.  Very  homesick,  Kate  moaned  and  wept  nights.  Miss 
Oakley  from  the  hall — "Young  ladies — silence!"  After  the 
Christmas  holiday  Kate  did  not  return.  She  wrote  "Martha,  do 
you  miss  me?"  "Yes,  but  I  am  sleeping  well."  Martha  was  one  of 
her  bridesmaids  when  Kate  married  Spencer  Trask.  In  a  younger 
class  was  Louise  Whitfield  who  married  Andrew  Carnegie,  a 
charming  friend  through  the  past  years.  An  interesting  feature 
of  her  experience  in  a  fashionable  New  York  school  of  that  day, 
was  to  realize  the  greatly  superior  educational  advantages  af- 
forded by  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute! 
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o    LONG  BEACH 


Long  Beach,  Mamaroneck,  the  country  home  of  John,  was 
a  corollary  of  i  Grace  Court.  Owing  to  the  mental  strain 
of  his  many  interests  in  Brooklyn,  and  requiring  active  out-of- 
door  life,  in  i860  he  purchased  the  30-acre  peninsula  at  the  end 
of  Orienta  Point.  Owing  to  its  formation,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  had  named  it  "Satan's  Toe."  This  almost  island  was  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  only  by  a  carriage  drive.  A  friend  de- 
scribed it  as  "29  acres  of  sand,  one  of  water,  the  centre  a  marsh." 
In  reality,  a  great  lawn  extended  from  the  house  to  the  high 
rounded  southern  point,  where  wine-glass  elms  framed  entranc- 
ing views  of  the  Sound,  and  distant  Sands  Point  on  the  Long  Is- 
land Shore.  Mine  Hill  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  was  a  natural 
grove  of  oaks,  locust,  pines.  The  Italian  stucco  mansion  was  near 
the  Point.  Large  double  doors  of  the  spacious  hall  (the  billiard 
room  and  parlor  to  the  left,  the  stairs,  dining  room  and  offices  to 
the  right)  were  never  closed,  giving  as  one  entered  a  view  of  the 
wooded  Point,  and  the  Sound,  which  at  times  was  as  blue  as  the 
Mediterranean.  Again  John's  knowledge  of  civil  engineering  was 
valuable  as  he  superintended  the  miles  of  drainage  under  the 
marshland.  An  adequate  water  supply  and  small  lake  were  the 
result.  A  large  enclosed  vegetable  and  fruit  garden  was  estab- 
lished. For  protection  from  the  great  seas  of  Autumn  and  Winter, 
a  strong  sea-wall  of  enormous  split  rocks  was  built — surrounding 
the  place.  The  drive,  built  inside  the  sea-wall  from  the  entrance, 
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passed  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  place  to  a  distance  from  the 
house — turned  to  the  West,  followed  the  bordering  stone  wall 
to  and  around  Mine  Hill  to  the  entrance  gate.  In  its  entire  length 
the  everchanging  views  of  the  Sound — East,  South,  and  West 
across  the  Bay  to  Collins  Point  (later  Larchmont) — were  charm- 
ing. This  drive  was  opened  to  the  public,  until  it  was  abused  by 
those  who  from  curiosity  used  the  private  drive  leading  to  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  home. 

To  the  East  of  the  house  were  the  stable,  coachman  and  gar- 
dener's cottages  and  docks.  The  ladies'  bath  house  (the  men 
bathed  from  the  dock)  was  on  a  small  sandy  beach  to  the  East. 
On  the  further  side  of  the  Bay  lay  the  woods  of  Collins  Point 
(our  picnic  grounds)  now  Larchmont.  In  this  snug  harbor  vari- 
ous yachts  anchored.  Especially  interesting  to  us  were  the  series 
of  the  A.  S.  Hatch  yachts — from  the  smaller  "Escort"  to  the 
swifter  "Magic,"  and  finally  the  beautiful  "Resolute". 

Our  nearest  neighbors  on  Orienta  Point  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Constable,  Fred  and  Annie  (Mrs.  Edwin  Weatherbee)  at 
"Waytes  Court".  Miss  Marie  Constable,  a  daughter  of  Fred,  still 
occupies  the  old  Constable  home,  and  is  notable  for  her  beautiful 
exhibits  at  the  International  Flower  Shows  of  Acacia,  Chorizema, 
and  Clivia  (Imantophyllum)  staged  by  her  superintendent,  James 
Stuart.  For  years,  Martha  has  delighted  in  the  fine  plants  of  Clivia 
she  received  from  her  greenhouse.  Opposite  the  Constables  was 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Gracie  and  beautiful  Mrs. 
Sands  and  her  four  daughters,  Carry,  Corry  and  Madeline  (Mrs. 
Edward  Litchfield)  and  one  other.  The  elder  ladies,  inclined  to 
embonpoint,  derived  great  benefit  from  their  daily  morning  walks 
to  drink  water  of  the  "sulphur  spring"  on  Mine  Hill.  Realizing 
its  valuable  possibilities,  Professor  Doremus,  a  noted  analyst  of 
New  York,  examined  it — and  clearing  it  of  the  deposit  of  years  of 
oak  leaves,  he  found  it  to  be  a  spring  of  the  purest  water! 

Other  neighbors  of  Orienta  Point  were  the  William  G.  Reids, 
Ollie  and  Kate,  the  Warren  Greenleafs,  Warrie,  Tazie,  Alice  and 
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Ida  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hatch — John,  Mary  and  many  other 
children.  They  had  homes  also  in  New  York  and  Newport. 
Other  friends  of  the  family  were  the  Jays  and  Parsons  on  the 
Rye  Road.  At  the  time  Long  Beach  was  purchased,  John  was  25 
years  old,  Marian  24,  Fowler,  Ellie,  Henry,  Sartell,  May,  Emma, 
Mattie  9,  Will  8.  From  John's  interest  in  its  development  to  the 
youngest  of  the  family  each  member  had  their  especial  interest. 
From  the  age  of  9  to  18  Martha's  impressions  were  of  a  normal 
happy  home  life  in  beautiful  surroundings;  life  in  the  open  with 
swimming,  sailing,  riding  and  driving  facilities  at  hand;  the  com- 
panionship of  the  large  family  adequate  for  the  joy  of  living.  To 
live  from  day  to  day  was  happiness! 

She  notes  a  few  impressions.  The  four  hours'  drive  in  the  late 
Spring  of  the  children  in  the  big  carryall  to  entrancing  Long 
Beach  where  they  found  Bruno  and  Beppo  the  great  Newfound- 
land watch  dogs,  and  the  pair  of  peacocks,  the  magnificent 
feathers  of  the  cock,  and  their  raucous  cries.  The  pony  cart  and 
row-boats.  The  cool  milk  room  with  its  pans  of  milk  covered 
with  thick  cream.  There  Martha  learned  how  to  make  cottage 
cheese  for  the  family  table.  The  delightful  excitement  in  our  large 
bedroom — Emma  and  May  in  a  double  bed  at  one  end;  Ellie  and 
Martha  in  the  other, — of  our  pillow  fights,  and  almost  fisticuffs  of 
May  and  Ellie,  which  Emma  and  Martha  (the  pacifists)  aided  and 
abetted.  The  season  for  making  currant  jelly,  when  the  boys  and 
girls  were  expected  to  assist  in  picking  the  currants — and  their 
flight  from  duty  by  boat  and  pony  cart!  The  picnics  across  the 
bay  in  the  beautiful  woods  of  Collins  Point, — our  morning  read- 
ings in  the  wide  cool  hall,  especially  of  "The  Pickwick  Papers" 
in  1867  when  Dickens  last  visited  America. 

Our  exciting  games  of  croquet  and  billiards, — the  fine  lobsters 
her  brother  John  kept  the  family  supplied  with  from  his  lobster 
pots  set  outside  the  Point,  and  the  lobster  nets  Martha  tatted  for 
him.  The  lovely  morning  Will  and  Martha  finally  succeeded  in 
lowering  a  boat — though,  owing  to  their  youth,  big  John  had 
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decreed  that  they  were  not  to  enter  the  boathouse  with  its  great 
open  trapdoor  for  the  rowboats — and  started  happily  on  then- 
voyage  to  Collins  Point.  Their  dismay  when  the  boat  soon  filled 
with  water  to  the  gunwales.  The  plug  was  out — just  before  sink- 
ing they  were  rescued  by  big  John  in  the  other  boat.  Of  Father's 
anxious  nights  when,  owing  to  calms,  the  sailboat  did  not  return 
until  midnight — or  early  morning. 

Of  very  special  interest  to  young  Martha  was  the  incident  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  of  Fowler's  two  weeks'  furlough  owing  to  a 
wound.  Graduated  from  Williams  College  and  the  Long  Island 
xMedical  College,  he  volunteered  as  Surgeon  in  the  23rd  Brooklyn 
Regiment,  one  of  the  first  to  go  to  Washington  after  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumpter!  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  operating  surgeon  of 
the  Division  in  the  Battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Gettysburg,  he 
was  wounded — 2  2  years  old,  the  most  attractive  of  her  brothers; 
he  returned  with  a  young  colored  valet  "Pompy".  Entranced  by 
his  thrilling  tales  of  combat,  at  that  time,  he  became  an  ideal  of 
Martha  when,  after  he  was  present  at  Lee's  surrender,  she  saw  him 
riding  a  spirited  black  horse  in  the  New  York  City  Victory 
Parade!  After  the  war,  he  studied  in  Europe.  Later  when  en- 
gaged to  Martica  Gookin,  he  died  of  pneumonia. 

Our  yachting  experiences  with  Mr.  and  Airs.  A.  S.  Hatch's 
family  were  first  on  the  "Escort",  later  on  the  "Magic" — and  as 
years  passed,  on  the  beautiful  "Resolute"  when  May  and  Emma 
were  their  guests  for  the  Newport  Regatta  of  the  Yacht  Club. 
August  6,  1873,  May,  Henry,  Sartell  and  Martha  (Emma  was 
married  the  preceding  year)  were  guests  of  iMr.  and  Mrs.  Hatch 
for  the  cruise  to  Newport  for  the  Regatta.  The  supreme  luxury 
of  life  on  board;  days  of  fine  sailing  weather,  moonlight  nights 
and  excitement  of  the  rendezvous  of  yachts  in  Newport  Harbor; 
our  visits  to  the  Hatch  home,  rides  and  drives  are  unforgettable 
memories.  We  were  invited  to  attend  the  Races  the  following 
year  when  we  would  visit  Bar  Harbor.  A  Wall  Street  panic.  The 
"Resolute"  was  out  of  commission! 
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A  member  of  John's  family  and  generation  needed  financial 
assistance. 

In  1 87 1  Long  Beach  was  sold  for  $150,000.00.  Later  for  years, 
Mr.  Flagler  made  it  his  home.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  it  was 
supervised  by  an  elderly  butler  of  Mr.  Flagler's. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  191 8,  before  he  sailed  with  his  317th 
French  Motor  Battery  for  action  in  France,  Theron  motored  his 
mother  in  his  car  to  Long  Beach.  In  i860  the  trip  in  the  carriage 
took  4  hours, —  in  the  car,  one-half  hour! !  Martha  visited  it  again 
with  her  grandchildren. 

In  19 19,  owing  to  its  diversified  beauty  of  land  and  water 
scenes,  it  was  purchased  for  $480,000.00  by  David  Griffith,  a 
California  producer,  for  his  Eastern  Motion  Picture  Studio. 
Lionel  Barrymore  posed  there.  The  former  "Long  Beach  of  30 
acres,"  was  later  sold  in  building  lots. 


0  MARTHA 


January  3,  185 1 

Ninety-five  years  ago  (1946),  a  little  child  considered  "de 
trop"  by  her  eldest  brother  John,  then  a  student  of  Wil- 
liams College,  had  the  happiness  of  being  the  sixteenth  child  of 
Sarah  and  John.  A  year  later  her  inseparable  companion  William 
Satterlee  Packer  Prentice  was  welcomed  by  her.  They  had  the 
same  Foster-Nurse — Alas!  Years  afterwards  Will  said,  "No  won- 
der Mattie  that  you  are  so  well,  and  I  have  no  digestion — you 
had  all  the  cream — I,  the  skimmed  milk." 
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In  the  beautiful  garden  where  they  played,  the  world  of  that 
day  was  of  little  interest  to  them,  except  Barnum  who  was  ex- 
hibiting Jenny  Lind,  the  ''Swedish  Nightingale"  in  Castle  Gar- 
den on  the  Battery,  and  elephants  in  his  primitive  circus.  Later 
when  small  Martha  and  Will  were  taken  to  see  them,  she  dis- 
appeared through  the  planked  seats.  The  telegraph  had  been 
established  but  the  cable  was  not  laid  until  fifteen  years  later. 
China's  ports  were  visted  by  A.  A.  Low's  ships  trading  in  tea,  but 
Japan's  harbors  were  firmly  sealed  until  the  warship  of  Commo- 
dore Matthew  Perry  entering  Yeddo  Bay  July  8,  1853,  opened 
them.  Louis  Napoleon  was  Emperor  of  France,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria had  opened  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park. 
In  1854  Sarah  and  John  sailing  again  in  a  packet  (a  five-week 
voyage)  visited  the  Exposition  bringing  home  the  beautiful  Buhl 
cabinet,  jewel  box,  and  secretary^  the  Ormolu  Rheims  Cathedral 
clock  and  candelabra,  the  rare  silver  gilt  Empire  dishes,  and  the 
Van  Dyck  "Cupid"  from  the  Exhibition.  The  Royal  Yachts  Club 
cup  had  been  won  by  the  "America"  and  was  never  returned  to 
England.  The  dusty  cobbled  streets  of  the  small  gas-lighted  town 
of  Brooklyn  depended  on  wells,  town  pumps  and  attic  tanks  for 
water,  until  the  introduction  in  1858  by  John,  President,  of  the 
Ridgewood  Water  Works.  The  world  of  Martha  and  Will  with 
their  inseparable  companion  "Mungo,"  the  grev  woolly  sheep- 
dog brought  from  Scotland,  was  at  that  time  the  terraced  garden 
with  its  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit  trees,  hidden  nooks  and  green- 
houses superintended  by  the  Scotch  Gardener,  James,  and  stable 
and  coach  house  where  on  the  cobbled  pavement,  William  the 
English  coachman  washed  the  carriages  and  curried  and  brushed 
the  horses,  to  the  delight  of  the  children  who  heard  his  "zich- 
zich"  each  time  he  energetically  brought  down  the  curry-comb 
and  brush  on  their  shining  flanks.  Then — the  exciting  tragedy  of 
William's  domestic  life,  when  at  intervals  his  intoxicated  wife 
dragged  everything  out  of  her  closets  and  the  pretty  Gate  Lodge 
was  the  scene  of  dire  confusion.  WThen  it  rained,  the  great  attic 
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was  their  playground  with  its  huge  central  water  tank.  To  climb 
the  steep  steps,  and  gaze  into  its  black  cavernous  depths,  was 
awesome.  From  these  steps  hung  a  naked  long-haired  wooden 
doll,  named  "John  Brown".  Among  the  treasures  of  the  attic  were 
great  wooden  packing  boxes,  cradles,  hair-covered  rounded  top 
trunks  studded  with  brass  topped  nails,  oval  and  round  band- 
boxes covered  with  gay-flowered  papers — andirons  hanging  and 
standing  lamps  with  cut  glass  shades,  and  a  plaster  cast  of  Powers' 
marble  bust  of  John  modelled  in  Rome  when  he  purchased 
Powers'  copy  of  the  Houdon  Washington. 

From  the  second  story  hall,  a  door  opened  to  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  third  story.  No  heat  on  that  floor!  Cold  and  darkness  were 
secondary  to  the  terror  Will  and  Mattie  faced  nightly.  Winters, 
in  their  mother's  room,  they  unbuttoned  and  unhooked!  A  rush 
up  the  stairs  through  the  long  hall,  past  the  high  mahogany  com- 
mode on  which  under  its  oval  glass  shade,  was  an  extended  grin- 
ning skull,  nerves  and  veins  indicated  by  red  and  blue  bees  wax, 
and  a  high  narrow  brown  box  in  which  hung  a  skeleton!  *  In  a 
few  seconds,  safely  in  their  adjoining  rooms,  shedding  their 
clothes,  Will  would  call  from  his  icy  bed,  "Mattie  are  you 
awake?"  "Yes,  Will." — A  little  later,  "Mattie  are  you  awake?" 
Returning  to  consciousness,  "Yes,  Will."  Again! — No  answer. 

Six  babies  died  in  infancy.  Anna  was  married  when  Martha  was 
four  years  old,  John  in  College,  Fowler  studying  medicine.  The 
especial  world  of  Will  and  Martha,  included  their  Father, 
Mother,  A^arian,  Ellie,  Henry,  Sartell,  May,  Emma  and — also  of 
fundamental  interest — Ann  Murray  the  cook  who  sent  to  Ire- 
land for  her  nieces,  Ann  the  waitress  and  Mary,  the  chambermaid. 
While  there  were  other  maids,  the  two  Anns  and  Mary  reigned 
supreme  in  their  especial  departments.  Often  on  her  return  home 
from  the  Packer,  hungry  from  too  much  learning,  Martha  went 
through  the  kitchen  hoping  to  be  just  in  time  for  the  fragrant 
crusty  bread  just  out  of  the  oven,  or  that  mealy  potato  hot  from 

*Property  of  Surgeon  Fowler  Prentice. 
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the  pot!  Often  she  surprised  there,  Johnnie  or  Mary  Mullady 
(children  of  the  then  coachman).  Instantly  their  hands  were  con- 
cealed behind  them.  They  too,  possibly  delighted  in  Ann's  trans- 
figured Irish  potatoes! 

A  blessing  at  the  table,  and  prayers  in  the  back  parlor  were 
customs  of  the  home.  The  latter  service  occasionally  enlivened  by 
a  pinch  from  peripatetic  kneeling  Sartell.  Also  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning singing  of  hymns  with  Mother  at  the  Piano;  several  of  the 
Terrys  generally  present;  John's  choice,  "Watchman,  Tell  us  of 
the  Night."  Of  course,  attendance  at  Sunday  School  and  Church. 
In  the  Dutch  Church  with  Dr.  Bethune,  then  the  Presbyterian 
Church — the  two  family  pews  extending  from  the  central  to  the 
middle  aisle  (the  partition  removed),  and  for  many  years  the 
Congregational  Church  on  Henry  and  Remsen  Streets,  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs. 

A  special  interest  of  those  days  was  the  first  sewing  machine, 
when  yards  and  yards  of  muslin  and  linen  were  made  into  sheets 
and  pillow  cases,  and  Miss  Kane,  the  practically  permanent  dress- 
maker, made,  altered,  lengthened  or  shortened  dresses,  etc.,  etc., 
and  as  Will  later  declared — even  made  suits  for  him  from  his 
sisters'  dresses! 

A  dreaded  yearly  experience  was  the  visit  of  the  distant  cousins 
Dr.  and  Mary  Patton.  Both  were  cheerful  and  jolly.  Mary  always 
brought  with  her  fragrant  chewy  spruce  gum  from  their  Ver- 
mont home,  and  this  was  a  treat — but  he  was  a  DENTIST!  In- 
cluded in  their  luggage  was  a  big  dental  chair, — it  was  established 
in  the  otherwise  delightful  bay  window  of  the  second  floor.  From 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest  that  chair  was  occupied  in  turn. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  No.  i  was  cheerful.  Through  the 
passing  years  there  was  no  sense  of  strain — Father,  the  firm 
foundation — Mother  presiding  with  gentle  dignity.  In  the  dining 
room  hung  a  mocking  bird  Father  had  brought  from  the  South, 
a  canary  and  a  parrot.  George  William  Warren,  organist  of  Trin- 
ity Church  and  a  friend  of  Father's,  instructed  the  children  in 
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singing — and  the  girls  had  music  lessons.  A  normal  healthy  girl 
brought  up  in  ideal  surroundings  in  i  Grace  Court  and  Long 
Beach,  Martha  lived  in  the  open  from  the  time  she  could  sit  on  a 
pony  until  her  marriage.  A  special  duty  of  hers  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  brought  in  daily  from  the  greenhouse, — an 
arduous  task  she  thought,  then! !  The  sisters  took  turns  monthly 
in  keeping  house.  Apparently  no  change,  but  Sartell  knew  "who 
kept  the  bag"  when  the  housekeeper  of  the  day  appeared  in  a 
lovely  new  gown  or  bonnet! 


ANNA 


The  second  romance  of  No.  i  was  that  of  Anna,  whose  first 
European  trip  at  the  age  of  four  was  on  the  Baltimore  Packet 
in  1838.  The  eldest  of  the  family,  born  in  Albany,  blue-eyed, 
abounding  in  vitality  and  health;  an  Alumna  of  the  Brooklyn 
Female  Academy — later  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  she  de- 
lighted in  riding.The  side  saddle,  a  full  skirted  riding  habit,  beaver 
hat  with  a  plume  was  the  mode. 

March  1 8,  1 855  she  married  Edmund  Terry  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, a  graduate  of  Yale  and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  The 
evening  wedding  was  in  the  front  parlor  of  No.  1  Grace  Court, 
before  the  Italian  marble  pier-table,  golden  satin  damask  draperies 
the  background, — the  first  of  six  Prentice  sisters  married  in  that 
environment. 

For  their  wedding  trip,  Anna  and  Edmund  sailed  for  Europe. 
On  their  return  they  brought  Martha — (four  years  old)  an  ex- 
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quisite  wax  doll  from  Paris — curly  brown  hair,  eyelashes  and 
eyebrows, — throughout  Martha's  life  a  valued  treasure.  Imme- 
diately, Edmund  purchased  his  home — 12  Remsen  Street  (in  the 
possession  of  the  family  until  1945),  the  garden  of  which  ad- 
joined the  garden  of  1  Grace  Court.  This  end  of  Remsen  Street 
not  only  commanded  an  entrancing  view  of  the  East  River  and 
New  York,  but  made  an  ideal  playground  for  the  nine  Terry 
sons  and  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  Here  and  in  their  Hart- 
ford country  home,  Jim's  athletics  fitted  him  for  service  with  the 
Rough  Riders  in  Cuba  in  the  Spanish  American  War,  and  Wyllys 
had  his  early  training  which  made  him  one  of  the  noted  athletes  of 
Yale  University  Class  of  1885.  Playing  football  and  baseball  in 
his  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years,  he  received  2  "Y's"  as 
Halfback  on  the  University  Football  Team  and  Captain  of  the 
Baseball  Team. 

As  years  passed,  Marian — the  only  daughter — who  studied  art 
in  the  Pratt  Institute  and  in  Paris,  maintained  the  family  home  for 
Ed,  her  oldest  brother,  the  lawyer-poet,  and  her  other  unmarried 
brothers. 


6)0    JUNE  16,  1870 


Martha  recorded  in  a  small  diary  given  to  her  by  Miss 
Haines:  "Last  day,  received  three  prizes  for  best  in  His- 
tory, English  and  Prof.  Guizot's  lectures." 

]une  17 — "I  am  a  young  lady."  That  day,  Will  called  for  her  in 
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the  carriage,  and  she  returned  to  all  the  delights  of  i  Grace 
Court. 

No  formal  debuts  at  that  time — Cinderella-like,  in  a  French 
gown  of  Nile-green  taffeta  and  tulle,  with  sprays  of  marguerites, 
she  attended  her  first  dance  at  the  evening  wedding  of  Fanny 
Rockwell  on  Montague  Terrace.  In  a  blue  velvet  gown  from 
Paris,  with  her  Mother,  they  returned  the  visits  they  received 
their  "Day  at  Home",  on  the  stated  reception  days  of  the  Heights 
community  and  in  New  York.  The  social  life  of  that  day  cen- 
tered in  the  spacious  homes  where  all  entertainments  were  given. 
Carriages  for  shopping,  visiting  and  driving  were  maintained  as 
a  necessity,  and  sleighs,  with  their  bells  and  buffalo  robes  in  the 
winter.  One  below-zero  day,  riding  in  the  cutter  with  Sartell, 
Martha's  ears  were  frozen.  With  Miss  Ellie,  Miss  Mary,  Miss 
Emma  (note  the  formal  Miss  of  that  period),  and  Henry,  Sartell 
and  Will  in  Society  at  the  same  time,  life  in  No.  i  with  their 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  friends  was  always  gay.  It  was  a  test 
of  friendship  when  Edmund,  J — ,  W — ,  A — ,  etc.  and  Theron 
came  from  New  York  by  omnibus,  the  floor  in  winter  covered 
with  straw — a  signal  strap  attached  to  the  driver  on  top — the 
ferry  boat  sail  across  the  East  River,  and  walk  of  three  blocks 
to  No.  i! 

Their  games — Old-fashioned  whist,  checkers,  backgammon, 
chess  with  its  beautiful  carved  red  and  white  Kings,  Queens, 
Knights  and  Castles — Battledore  and  Shuttlecock  on  the  back  en- 
closed piazza.  Bagatelle  at  the  end  of  the  entrance  hall  with  its 
small  red  and  white  ivory  balls  and  cues,  and  on  the  third  floor 
the  large  billiard  room,  and  croquet  in  the  summer.  At  10  o'clock 
each  evening  when  the  beautiful  Rheims  Cathedral  clock  chimed 
in  the  front  parlor,  the  black  columned  colonial  clock  in  the 
back  parlor  and  the  Great  Hall  Repeater  clock  struck  that  hour 
twice,  the  games  ended — and  quiet  descended  on  No.  i . 

The  dances  included  the  Polka,  Mazurka,  Schottisch,  Waltz, 
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Quadrille,  Lancers,  Virginia  Reel.  Later  the  Cotillion  with  favors 
was  introduced  by  Frederick  Cromwell,  and  in  1885  the  Iphe- 
tonga  Ball  was  organized  by  Frank  Benson,  Amory  Carhart, 
Arthur  Hatch,  Watson  Dickerman  and  Jay  Pierrepont.  ("Iphe- 
tonga" — spelled  in  various  ways — was  the  Indian  name  for 
Brooklyn  Heights.)  Even  the  Waltz  became  educational  for 
Martha,  when  Seth  Low  (later  Mayor  of  New  York  and  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University)  recited  Greek  poetry  as  he  danced 
with  her. 

A  young  Englishman  who  had  met  Ellie,  and  only  knowing 
she  was  a  Miss  Prentice,  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  ask  for  Miss 
Mary  when  he  called.  She  received  him  in  the  front  parlor — 
Emma  was  summoned — then  Martha — finally  Ellie  welcomed 
him.  He  did  not  call  again!  To  a  visitor  enquiring  for  "the  young 
ladies",  the  maid  replied,  "Some  had  gone  to  the  opera,  some  to 
the  theatre,  more  to  Church! 

Martha's  first  house  party  in  1871  was  on  one  of  the  large 
Hempstead  Farms  where  she  was  to  spend  a  week.  Riding  daily 
over  the  great  plains — later  Garden  City — the  days  passed 
swiftly.  The  second  week,  uninvited,  Will  appeared.  That  after- 
noon "arrested"  she  returned  home  with  Will!  Looking  back 
over  her  life,  she  realized  that  while  apparently  having  perfect 
freedom,  her  life  had  always  been  guarded! 
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Jo  JOHN 


Born  in  Albany  May  22,  1835,  John  attended  the  Kinderhook 
School,  graduated  from  Williams  College,  studied  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  after  the  Birthday 
Royal  Review  of  Louis  Napoleon  Aug.  14,  1859,  with  a  nurse, 
he  superintended  in  Paris,  the  care  of  the  Ezra  Prentice  family, 
all  seriously  ill  with  Typhus  Fever.  That  year  Father  and  Marian 
joined  them.  They  returned  in  i860 — John's  engagement  to 
Caroline  Bill — a  charming  and  exquisite  personality,  a  contem- 
porary of  Mary  and  Emma,  was  a  happy  family  event.  Martha 
was  impressed  with  the  beautiful  camellias  John  sent  her.  In  flat 
basket  trays,  they  were  arranged  in  stiff  rows — the  "flower  ar- 
rangement" of  that  period! 

Carrie's  brothers,  Charles,  George  and  Ed  added  to  the  gaiety 
of  No.  1  Grace  Court. 

July  8,  1872 — Martha  sailed  with  John,  Carrie  and  Ed  on  the 
last  trip  of  the  Cunard  Line  Side- Wheeler  "Scotia"  for  a  tour 
of  the  Cathedral  towns,  the  Trossachs,  English  and  Scottish  lakes, 
Switzerland  and  France.  The  ten  days'  trip  on  the  small  steamers 
of  that  day — no  Cook's  Tourists,  but  many  friends  aboard,  sug- 
gested a  delightful  trip  on  a  super-yacht — the  Captain  at  whose 
table  we  sat,  our  host.  The  William  H.  Vanderbilt  family  were 
on  the  passenger  list.  Martha  was  21.  This  was  her  first  European 
trip.  Moonlight  nights,  perfect  sailing  weather,  congenial  and 
entertaining  companions  meant  happiness!  In  London  they  oc- 
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cupied  an  apartment  in  Half-Moon  Street  in  Piccadilly.  Attend- 
ing the  morning  service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Martha  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  aristocratic  charm  and  grace  of  the 
young  English  women,  and  after  the  service,  with  the  gay 
gathering  on  Rotten  Row,  Hyde  Park,  where  mounted  men  and 
women  greeted  their  friends  seated  inside  a  guard  railing — and 
the  fine  carriages  and  brilliant  liveries  of  the  coachmen  and  foot- 
men. She  also  recalls  the  brilliance  of  the  opera  audience  and  the 
bejewelled  ancient  dames  who  wore  tiaras. 

With  delightful  impressions  of  the  historic  and  beautiful  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  country-side — wonderful  snow  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  life  and  art  of  Paris,  they  sailed  for  home  on  the 
second  trip  of  the  screw  S.S.  "Russia," — the  Vanderbilt  family 
and  other  friends  returning  at  the  same  time.  Walking  on  deck 
early  one  morning  with  Captain  Cook — a  signal  bell  sounded.  He 
rushed  away.  The  ships'  course  veered  slightly.  A  small  sailing 
craft  was  saved! 


80    MARIAN  AND  ELLEN 


The  second  wedding  of  the  Prentice  Sisters  in  the  delightful 
environment  of  No.  1  was  on  April  7,  1863  when  Marian 
and  Henry  D.  Brookman  were  married,  and  eleven  years  later, — 
January  9,  1874 — Ellen  became  the  bride  of  Charles  Kellogg.  She 
was  the  first  of  her  sisters  to  establish  her  home  in  New  York  at 
11  East  82nd  Street.  There  Charles,  Prentice,  Armide,  and  Mar- 
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tin  were  born,  and  in  time  she  gave  her  son,  Prentice,  the  ad- 
joining house  13  East  82  nd  Street. 

After  her  marriage  in  1863,  Marian's  home  was  on  Remsen 
Street,  between  Hicks  and  Henry  Streets — Marian  and  Sadie,  her 
daughters,  were  very  attractive  and  popular,  always  exquisitely 
gowned  and  happy  in  their  ability  to  surround  themselves  with 
beauty. 

Following  their  marriages,  Marian  built  her  home — 5  East 
70th  Street.  After  she  had  celebrated  her  70th  birthday  this  be- 
came the  home  of  her  grandson,  Jack  Vanneck,  then  7  years  old. 
It  was  also  the  setting  for  the  marriage  January  12,  1924,  of  her 
granddaughter,  Renee  Carhart  to  George  S.  Amory  of  Boston. 

With  the  passing  of  1  Grace  Court  in  1 896  Marian's  home  was 
the  family  center. 

Fifteen  years  older  than  Martha,  Marian  became  her  ideal. 
In  the  ensuing  years,  she  recalls  the  fashionable  Race  Week  of 
Saratoga.  With  her  Father  and  Mother,  they  were  guests  of 
Marian  in  the  great  wooden  hotel  "Congress  Hall":  the  morning 
walks  to  the  Springs;  the  2  o'clock  dinner  in  the  high  dining 
room  served  in  courses  on  the  long  tables  by  drilled  colored 
waiters;  afternoon  concerts  on  the  lawn,  and  dancing  in  the  im- 
mense ballroom,  to  the  music  of  the  enchanting  waltzes  of  Strauss 
by  Bernstein's  Orchestra. 

Sailing  with  Theron  June  30,  1896,  on  the  S.S.  "Minnehaha" 
for  England,  Martha  and  Theron  had  the  same  apartment  in 
Fleming's  Hotel  in  Half-Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  occupied  by 
John  and  Carrie  when  she  was  with  them  34  years  before.  The 
old  landmarks  of  London  then  seemed  changeless. 

July  24  to  August  19  that  summer,  they  were  guests  of  Marian 
in  her  automobile,  visiting  the  Chateaux  of  France. 

July  14,  191 3,  sailing  on  the  "Wilhelmdergrosse",  Martha  was 
Marian's  guest  when  they  spent  two  weeks  in  Vienna,  having 
motored  there  from  London.  Later,  in  Frankfort  for  a  month; 
on  August  14,  Martha  was  up  with  the  dawn,  and  with  her  box- 
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camera,  crossed  the  river  Main  to  the  Mainz  Grosse-Sand  to  see 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Great  Review  of  the  German  Army,  when  they 
first  wore  their  field-grey  uniforms  in  preparation  for  their  next 
war  of  aggression  in  19 14!  September  3 — sailing  on  the  S.S. 
"Wilhelm  II",  Martha  spent  the  Autumn  at  "The  Dolphins". 

Again,  May  19 15,  she  accompanied  Marian  when  they  visited 
the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona;  Santa  Catalina,  Yosemite  Valley, 
and  spent  two  weeks  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San 
Francisco.  Captain  Theron  R.  Strong  was  there  at  the  same  time, 
acting  on  Governor  Whitman's  Military  Staff,  and  added  greatly 
to  their  pleasure.  Later  they  went  to  the  Yellowstone  Park,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  in  July  Martha  re- 
turned to  her  country  home,  "The  Dolphins". 


o    EMMA  AND  MAY 


Recalling  past  years,  certain  vivid  impressions  come  to 
mind.  The  social  personality  of  fair-haired  Emma — the  re- 
serve of  May,  a  brunette — Emma  with  many  suitors, — May, 
happy  in  her  interest  in  her  Father's  affairs  whom  she  accom- 
panied to  his  office  every  morning  in  the  carriage  during  the 
building  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge.  To  Martha  she 
was  Madonna-like. 

Alumnae  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  in  1868  with 
Father,  Mother,  Mrs.  Packer,  Daisy  and  Will,  her  son,  Emma  and 
May  sailed  for  Europe  and  spent  the  winter  in  Paris.  A  unique  ex- 
perience for  them  was  the  months  they  lived  in  the  Pension  of 
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Mme.  Portiers,  when  they  devoted  themselves  to  their  French 
studies  and  became  familiar  with  the  music  and  art  of  Paris. 
Martha,  the  school-girl,  still  recalls  the  glamor,  and  even  her  envy 
of  these  radiant  sisters,  as  they  appeared  to  her,  on  their  return 
when  dressed  in  their  lovely  French  gowns. 

The  following  winters,  the  social  life  of  i  Grace  Court, 
and  summers  on  Long  Beach,  were  full  of  interest,  and  January 
1 1, 1872, Emma  married  Joseph  C.  Willetts  and  February  18, 1879, 
May  was  the  bride  of  his  brother,  William  Russell  Willetts.  At 
first  Emma's  home  was  in  the  Willetts  family  mansion  "Lake 
Home"  on  Skaneateles  Lake.  Immediately  they  began  building 
"The  Boulders"  on  the  border  of  the  Lake.  Many  historic  ances- 
tral homes  and  a  delightful  society  centered  in  this  beauti- 
ful "Finger  Lake"  country  of  wooded  hills  on  this  highest  glacial 
land  between  the  Catskills  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  "The 
Boulders"  became  a  delightful  place  to  visit, — Emma  an  ideal  hos- 
tess, Joe  an  experienced  boatman,  Will  an  expert  with  horses. 
After  the  death  of  Father  in  1881,  Emma's  family  spent  the  win- 
ters with  Mother.  1  Grace  Court  was  still  the  family  center — 
children  and  grandchildren  always  welcome.  In  time  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner  became  so  large,  that  Sartell  suggested  that  the 
table  be  built  around  the  house. 
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10.    MARTHA'S  MARRIAGE 


In  due  time,  following  the  marriages  of  Anna,  Marian,  Ellie 
and  Emma  before  the  Pier-table  in  the  golden  silk-curtained 
room  of  i  Grace  Court,  on  June  4,  1878  Martha  married  Theron 
George  Strong,  Lawyer-Author. 

That  lovely  June  evening  she  was  driven  from  the  illuminated 
Garden  of  Eden,  up  the  Avenue  of  Elms,  away  to  the  Sahara  of 
brownstone  fronts  and  small  back  yards  of  38  West  52nd  Street, 
New  York  City,  her  home  for  nine  years.  The  garden  of  delights 
with  its  rare  vegetation,  passing  shipping  of  New  York  Bay,  and 
wonderful  sunsets  were  but  memories. 

But  joy!  Living  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  the  sun  shone  in 
the  back  yard.  Martha  learned  the  hardy  flowers  which  grew 
from  seed,  cultivated  the  Ailanthus,  the  City's  Tree  of  Heaven, 
and  established  back-vard  gardening  in  the  neighborhood!  Later, 
living  for  30  years  in  29  East  65th  Street  and  in  her  country  homes 
"Fairacres"  between  Babylon  and  Islip, — then  "The  Dolphins"  in 
East  Hampton  for  forty  years,  and  on  the  Roof-Garden  of  850 
Park  Avenue,  her  present  home,  Martha's  delight  in  gardening 
has  been  her  most  treasured  heritage  of  No.  1  Grace  Court. 
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MARIAN  PRENTICE  BROOKMAN 


CAPTAIN  UN  RON  ROUNDELL  STRONG 
Staff  of  Governor  Whitman  -  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition 
June  19,  [915 


EMMA  PRENTICE  WILLETTS 


THE  NEW  YORK  AM)  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 
Colored  Print  of  Curru  r  &  [ves 
( )pened  May  24,  1 883 
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MARTHA  HOW  ARD  PRENTICE 

Fiancee  of 
Therox  George  Strong 
June  1878 


1890 

GROUP  IN  HOME  OF  W.  S.  P.  PRENTICE  AT  MONMOUTH 

BEACH 

Left  to  right,  front  row: 

Mae  Prenrice  (Talmage)  Taylor,  Mother.  Bernon  Prentice,  Marian  Brookmaffj 
Kare  De  F.  Prentice.  Sadie  Vanneck. 

Left  to  right,  kick  ro-^i 

Anna  Terry,  Carrie  Prenrice.  Marian  Carhart.  William  S.  P.  Prentice.  Ellen 
Kellogg,  Ella  Sheldon  Prentice.  Marian  Terry. 


TUXEDO. 


Os?-  /2c 
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REUNION  OF  SISTERS  AT  TUXEDO  PARK 


ELLEN  PRENTICE  KELLOGG 


IIo  MOTHER 


In  the  year  1809  occurred  the  birthdays  of  Lincoln,  Glad- 
stone, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Tennyson,  Poe,  and  Mendels- 
sohn. Into  the  world  to  be  influenced  by  these  men,  November 
30,  1809,  came  Sarah  Nichols  Davis  who  was  to  be  the  mother  of 
seventeen  children.  Her  courage  in  meeting  the  problems  of  her 
large  family,  her  old-time  courtesy,  gracious  personality,  un- 
selfish consideration  for  others,  influenced  the  life  of  her  home. 
Her  children  and  grandchildren  vied  with  one  another  in  their 
loving  attentions  to  her. 

To  their  delight,  she  played  the  piano,  accompanying  her 
singing  of  the  old-fashioned  songs  and  ballads  in  her  repertory 
with  a  voice  clear  and  musical. 

March  28,  1889,  Martha  received  from  her  mother  her  book 
of  manuscript  music  clearly  written  in  pen  and  ink.  Some  of  the 
titles — 

"Blue-Eyed  Mary" 
"Federal  Horn-pipe" 
"Love  was  once  a  Little  Boy" 
Reel— "Heigh-Ho" 
"Gin  a  Body  Meet  a  Body" 

Also  her  bound  collection  of  songs  and  music  printed  in  the 
early  1820's.  The  title  pages  elaborately  engraved. 

"Home  Sweet  Home"  sung  by  Miss  Holman  in  the  "Maid  of 
Milan" — "Here  we  meet  too  soon  to  part"  sung  by  Mr.  Taylor 
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at  the  Philharmonic  Society.  "Auld  Lang  Svne" — "Comin'  Thro' 
the  Rye"  sung  with  most  rapturous  applause,  etc.  "Bonnie  Dune" 
— "O,  Tell  me  Where  From  Love  to  Fly";  Favorite  waltzes, 
Swiss  Guard  and  Russian  Marches. — De  Witt  Clinton's  Canal 
March  as  performed  by  the  West  Point  Band  at  the  entrance  of 
the  first  Canal  Boat  into  the  Hudson  River  Oct.  8,  1823.  Com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  R.  Willis,  Professor  of  Music  at  West 
Point. 

On  her  return  from  Church  it  was  Mother's  custom  to  sit  at  the 
mahogany  table  near  the  bay  window  to  write  in  a  leather-bound 
diary  in  her  legible  back-hand  script — a  synopsis  of  the  sermon 
and  special  prayer  of  the  day.  The  earliest  of  these  books  in 
Martha's  possession  is  dated  April  3,  1857 — Sermon  by  Dr. 
Bethune;  others  are  dated  186 1,  '69,  '73,  '81,  1882. 

Sometimes,  in  the  afternoon  she  instructed  the  children  in  the 
shorter  Catechism — "Q — What  is  the  chief  end  of  man? — A — 
A  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  Him  forever" — 
and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

In  1868 — Mother,  Father,  May  and  Emma  spent  the  winter  in 
Europe, — May  and  Emma  in  Mme.  Portier's  Boarding  School. 
A  gown  designed  by  Worth  was  the  model  of  Mother's  gowns 
thereafter  of  different  weights  and  materials  for  summer  and 
winter,  in  pearl  gray  or  black — bias  folds  or  flounces  of  the  ma- 
terial, or  lace  the  only  trimming.  A  fine  white  lace  collar  and 
cufTs,  and  black  lace  bonnet  completed  her  costume.  In  later 
years  Marian  had  these  collars  and  cuffs  made  for  her;  Martha 
trimmed  her  dainty  lace  bonnets. 

An  afternoon  rest  in  her  mahogany  rocking  chair,  and  daily 
afternoon  drive,  maintained  her  strength,  making  it  possible 
through  the  years  to  welcome  her  children  and  grandchildren  to 
the  Home  Centre — 1  Grace  Court. 

November  23,  1880:  Ella  C.  Sheldon  and  William  Satterlee 
Packer  Prentice  were  married.  He  was  the  only  child  left  in  the 
old  home. 

One  windy  October  day,  Mother  was  to  have  her  daily  drive; 
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overthrown  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  fatally  injured,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 6,  1896,  she  passed  from  the  home  where  she  had  pre- 
sided for  55  years, 

and 

"The  Saga  of  1  Grace  Court" 
ended. 

November  18,  1932 

To  my  dear  Martha  Prentice  Strong  from  her  long-time  Friend, 
Henry  van  Dyke  of  Brooklyn  Heights: 

As  Virgil  says  in  the  beginning  of  'The  Aeneid' — 
"To  remember  these  things  will  always  give  us  joy." 

CREED 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year 
With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul; 
Not  hurrying  to,  nor  turning  from  the  goal; 
Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 
In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 
From  what  the  future  veils,  but  with  a  whole 
And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer. 

Henry  van  Dyke 
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I^o    SISTER  REUNIONS 


Invariably  happy  when  members  of  the  family  met — we  were 
named  "The  Greek  Chorus." 
When  occupying  a  cottage  in  Southampton,  Martha  and  her 
daughter  iMattie  went  to  Brooklyn  to  attend  a  family  funeral. 
They  were  to  spend  the  night  with  Anna,  Marian  that  Summer 
occupying  a  cottage  on  the  Seabright  Beach;  Will  and  Ella  their 
Monmouth  Beach  country  home,  and  Ellie  her  Rumson  Cottage. 
Martha  was  persuaded  bv  the  family  to  visit  them.  That  after- 
noon with  Mattie,  she  sailed  with  Will  in  his  stateroom  on  the 
Seabright  boat.  Ed  Terry  promised  to  take  her  nightbag  to  the 
boat.  He  failed  to  appear.  In  her  room  at  Will's,  she  found  a  bath- 
ing suit,  the  necessary  toilet  articles  and  a  dinner  dress  for  a 
dinner  Ella  and  Will  were  giving  that  evening.  Kate  provided  for 
Mattie's  needs.  After  several  days  there,  Martha  visited  Marian, 
leaving  Mattie  with  Kate  and  Ella.  Carriage  wraps  and  a  sun- 
shade were  her  equipment  for  the  afternoon  drive  in  the  open 
barouche.  Then  she  spent  several  days  with  Ellie  in  Rumson — 
Armide  Smith  (living  with  her  then)  providing  Martha  with 
her  bicycle  and  necessary  togs.  After  a  wonderful  visit  with  the 
family  without  luggage,  Martha  and  Alattie  returned  to  South- 
hampton. Three  large  packages  of  laundry  were  later  expressed 
to  Marian,  Ellie  and  Ella. 

june  20  to  25,  1 90 1 
occurred  the  first  meeting  of  "The  Prentice  Sisterhood"  in  the 
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Old  Clubhouse  of  Tuxedo,  which  Marian  occupied  that  Summer. 
Aunt  Calista  and  Ida,  Anna  and  Marian  Terry,  Ellie,  Emma, 
Martha  and  Mattie,  Mamie  and  Sartell  were  her  guests. 

The  highlights  of  the  visit  were  our  link  with  the  past — Aunt 
Calista — and  with  the  future — little  Amory  in  a  white  dress  and 
Renee  in  her  baby  carriage,  then  visiting  their  grandmother.  Our 
walk  to  see  the  new  Italian  "Villa  Blanca"  of  the  Carharts;  our 
drives  through  the  beautiful  Tuxedo  Park  in  its  loveliest  season 
when  the  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  were  in  full  bloom,  to  Ring- 
wood,  Loomis  Park,  and  Staatsburg.  Also  our  gatherings  for 
luncheon,  tea  and  dinner.  When  reminiscences  were  personal, 
flashes  of  repartee  and  wit  were  tempered  by  loving  loyalty. 
Matties  delightful  classical  music — music  not  classical  by  Ellie 
and  Martha;  evening  instruction  in  bridge  by  the  experts,  Ellie 
and  Emma.  Ellie's  demonstration  at  the  retiring  hour  of  "facial 
massage"  and  assurance  to  the  Sisterhood  of  "no  wrinkles" — and 
our  last  Sunday  evening  together,  recalling  the  Grace  Court  cus- 
tom and  singing  "Lord  dismiss  us  with  Thy  Blessing." 

june  10-14,  1002 

The  gathering  of  the  Prentice  Sisterhood  was  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Theron  G.  Strong,  "The  Dolphins"  East  Hampton,  Long 
Island. 

Present:  Anna  Terry,  Ellen  Kellogg,  Emma  Willetts,  Marian 
Terry,  Harriet  Sackrider,  Mazie  Prentice,  Martha  Strong. 

Marian  wrote  from  Paris,  "I  sincerely  regret  that  I  shall  not  be 
with  you  at  Mattie's."  Excerpts  from  a  "Round  Robin"  to 
Marian,  tell  of  this  year's  Reunion. 

Marian  Terry — "Aunt  Martha  and  Mattie  met  us  at  the  sta- 
tion in  their  wagonette.  The  drive  to  "The  Dolphins"  under  the 
great  branching  elms  of  Main  Street  past  the  old  wind-mill,  the 
village  green,  Goose  Pond  and  Colonial  burial  ground,  was 
beautiful,  as  the  horse  chestnuts  were  in  full  bloom.  A  game  of 
"Speculation"  in  the  evening  before  a  log  fire.  The  following 
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day  we  visited  Southampton  Beach;  the  Art  Village  of  William 
M.  Chase  in  the  Shinnecock  Hills  and  the  Golf  Club." 

Anna — "On  our  drive  today,  the  wooded  rolling  hills,  dunes 
and  ocean  views  of  Montauk  Point  were  so  beautiful  that  we  did 
not  wonder  at  John's  love  for  his  Summer  home  there." 

Ellie — "Mattie  and  Mazie  (the  children)  we  call  the  'Birds' 
— never  up  with  the  birds,  when  up,  they  sing  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Next  year  I  hope  to  have  the  'Sisterhood'  with  me  in  Rumson. 
The  'Birds'  will  be  with  Ella,  Will  and  Kate  in  Seabright." 

Mattie — "I  have  taken  refuge  in  Mother's  room  from  the  chat- 
terings  and  laughings  of  the  Sisterhood.  I  thought  last  year  they 
must  have  talked  and  laughed  themselves  out.  Not  at  all!  The 
witty  clever  conversation  has  increased,  not  abated.  You  would 
be  greatly  amused." 

Emma — "We  miss  the  dear  presence  of  our  elegant  sister  with 
her  genial  manners  and  dainty  French  gowns,  and  you  are  miss- 
ing a  lovely  house  party  in  Mattie's  charming  home.  We  are  so 
happy  to  be  together  again.  One  sad  thought.  Two  of  those  who 
were  with  us  last  year  have  gone  to  their  long  home,  so  we,  as  the 
years  pass,  and  the  circle  becomes  smaller,  must  stand  closer  to- 
gether." 

june  4,  1908 

When  Marian  was  occupying  a  cottage  in  Southampton  and 
Martha  her  country  home  "The  Dolphins"  in  East  Hampton, 
Ellie  and  Emma  visiting  her,  Marian  joined  the  house  party  for 
the  30th  Anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  Martha  and  Theron. 

LINE-A-DAY  DIARY  IQ08 

June  j.  A  drive  in  the  afternoon  and  bridge  party  for  the 
sisters. 

June  6.  A  charming  luncheon  for  the  sisters  given  by  Mrs. 
Stimson,  and  afternoon  bridge  at  Mrs.  Vaughn's. 

June  7.  After  a  luncheon  given  for  the  sisters  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
Clark,  Martha  entertained  at  a  card  party  and  tea  for  them. 

June  8.  Ellie  to  New  York;  Emma  and  Marian  to  Southampton. 
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A  happy  reunion  of  the  sisters  was  for  the  wedding  December 
29,  1909,  of  Marian  Willetts  to  Ernest  C.  Brower  at  "The 
Boulders"  on  Skaneateles  Lake.  From  Martha's  "Line-a-day 
Diary": 

December  28.  With  Ellie  and  Marian  entrained  for  Skaneateles 
— snow-covered  country — bright  sunshine;  house  charming  with 
log  fires.  Chrysanthemums  and  poinsettias;  dinner  for  27  guests; 
dancing. 

December  2  p.  Wedding  at  12:30  in  St.  James  Church.  Bridal 
party  very  attractive.  Seated  breakfast  for  1 10  guests. 

December  30.  Country  lovely.  Slight  snowfall.  Photographs; 
a  sleigh  ride.  Evening,  "Greek  Chorus";  played  bridge. 

December  5/.  At  noon,  returned  to  our  New  York  homes, 
after  an  ideal  country  wedding. 

The  last  Sisters'  Reunion  was  in  1925  when  Martha  came  to 
her  present  home,  850  Park  Avenue.  For  ten  years  she  was  happy 
to  again  be  under  the  same  roof  with  Emma  who  had  lived  in  her 
apartment  since  192 1.  Their  visible  link  with  No.  1  Grace  Court, 
was  the  golden  yellow  curtains  which  beautified  Emma's  apart- 
ment— the  blue — Martha's. 
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Martha  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  contributions  to  the  Symposium.  They 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  Saga  of  i  Grace  Court. 


SYMPOSIUM 


MRS.  SAMUEL  R.  OUTERBRIDGE 
(AMIE  WILLETTS) 

In  my  day  it  was  a  unique  privilege  for  a  little  girl  to  grow  up  in 
Grace  Court  in  Brooklyn.  For  her  playground,  there  were  two 
abandoned  greenhouses,  three  terraces,  the  grounds  around  the 
house  (kept  tidy  but  by  no  means  landscaped),  likewise  even 
larger  neighbors'  gardens,  and  a  fountain  in  action,  in  which 
every  child,  sooner  or  later,  had  his  baptism.  Below  the  lowest 
terrace,  there  was  a  retaining  wall  of  incredible  height.  Certain 
of  the  tribe  that  we  called  "The  Micks  of  Furman  Street"  were 
sometimes  seen  to  climb  the  wall,  but  the  iron  fence  at  the  top 
gave  us  protection.  I  can  remember  no  suggestion  of  altruism  or 
democracy  in  the  attitude  of  those  days.  It  was  appropriate  and 
a  matter  of  family  pride  that  we  should  be  identified  with  the 
building  of  bridges  and  parks  and  that  our  horse  should  be  the 
model  for  the  horse  ridden  by  George  Washington  on  his  statue 
in  Union  Square.  From  a  little  girl's  point  of  view,  giving  pennies 
to  little  boys  who  swept  the  crossings  on  Fulton  Street  where  the 
toy  shops  were,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  any  personal  interest 
ever  shown. 

In  winter  the  Micks,  coming  round  the  other  way,  did  invade 
our  world,  and  there  were  notable  snowball  fights,  our  boys  de- 
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fending,  and  little  girls  making  snowballs  for  ammunition  behind 
the  lines  and  telling  atrocity  stories  of  rocks  concealed  in  snow- 
balls thrown  by  the  Micks. 

Spring  and  fall  were  the  golden  days  when  the  dirtiest  and 
most  delicious  scraggly  bunches  of  grapes  ripened  on  the  terrace 
arbors,  and  every  story  in  St.  Nicholas  could  be  dramatized  and 
acted  out  on  our  own  unimpeded  stage. 

Are  there  any  more  Grace  Courts  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
little  girls? 

MRS.  TAYLOR  (MAE  BILL  PRENTICE) 

[Mary  Bill  Prentice  Taylor,  daughter  of  John  and  Caroline  Bill 
Prentice,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Hill  and  Sarah  Davis  Pren- 
tice.] 

I  remember,  as  a  tiny  child,  being  taken  from  my  grandfather 
Bill's  on  Columbia  Heights  where  I  was  born,  to  see  my  other 
grandparents  at  i  Grace  Court.  Grandmother  was  an  exquisite 
little  ladv;  her  gray  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  drawn  down 
over  her  ears  to  a  knot  in  the  neck — her  black  silk  dress — round, 
real  lace  collar  pinned  with  a  cameo — her  dignity  and  sweetness, 
impressing  a  child.  I  never  got  over  being  a  little  in  awe  of  grand- 
father. I  was  always  taken  into  the  library  where  he  sat,  to  be 
kissed — a  process  that  I  did  not  much  enjoy,  as  his  beard 
scratched  my  face. 

The  interest  and  excitement  of  going  to  i  Grace  Court  were 
great.  From  Columbia  Heights  we  always  skipped  over  the  little 
bridge  spanning  the  hill  that  led  to  the  Wall  Street  Ferry — 
walked  to  the  end  of  Remsen  Street  where  a  gate  led  around,  past 
the  greenhouses  and  terraces  to  the  house.  The  fountain  was  al- 
ways a  great  attraction  and  in  it  my  brother  Jack  always  man- 
aged to  fall  when  we  played  there.  The  fruit  trees  and  terraces 
overlooking  Furman  Street  were  a  constant  delight,  also  the 
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flowers.  I  remember  pansies  and  daisies  in  the  spring — and  once 
a  night  blooming  cereus. 

Thanksgiving  dinners  were  always  quite  an  exciting  experience 
when  all  the  family  gathered.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the 
house  was  of  good  size  as  in  so  large  a  family  with  all  the  in-laws 
there  were  bound  to  be  some  members  not  congenial  to  each 
other, — so  different  factions  went  into  different  rooms  to  be  kept 
apart. 

From  grandmother's  attitude  one  would  never  imagine  that 
any  inharmony  existed. 

One  of  the  in-laws  was  quite  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  to  plague 
him,  her  brother  kissed  her  repeatedly,  thus  adding  to  the  tension, 
which  we  children  loved. 

I  have  always  been  glad  that  later  I  grew  to  know  grandmother 
better — when  I  spent  the  winter  with  her  just  before  she  died. 
Aunt  Ella  Prentice  took  me  out  in  society  as  Mamma  was  ill  and 
my  family  was  in  Tuxedo.  No  matter  how  late  at  night  I  came 
in  from  a  party,  Grandmother  would  always  appear  by  my  bed- 
side in  a  little  gingham  morning  gown,  and  say  "Mary  Bill,  will 
you  take  an  8  o'clock  breakfast  with  me?" — and  up  I  would  get, 
half  asleep,  and  go  down  to  the  dining  room.  She  always  said  a 
grace:  "Bless  to  our  use  this  Provision  of  Thy  bounty  and  at  last 
accept  us  for  Christ's  sake."  Hers  was  a  wonderful  life — one  felt 
the  inner  peace,  in  spite  of  so  much  that  must  have  been  disturb- 
ing in  having  17  children. 

My  cousins  Marian  and  Sadie  Brookman  always  had  a  peculiar 
charm  for  me.  I  loved  them  both.  They  were  older  than  I,  and 
out  in  society  when  I  was  still  in  school — wearing  i\lother  Hub- 
bard dresses  when  they  were  clad  in  French  models.  Their  house 
had  a  freedom  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed  and  I  always  loved 
going  there  for  the  spice  of  life.  Aunt  Manny  had  a  difficult  time 
in  keeping  the  peace  between  Mr.  Brookman  and  the  girls.  They 
spent  money  like  water  and  he  did  not  at  all  understand  the 
young.  ...  I  can  see  Marian  now  being  laced  into  an  evening 
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gown,  the  maid  pulling  with  all  her  might  to  put  "a  quart  of  foot 
into  a  pint  of  shoe." 

The  Prentice  stores  always  had  a  tremendous  fascination  for 
me — my  father  owned  them  at  one  time,  and  before  that,  man- 
aged them  jointly  with  grandfather  who  then  owned  them.  He 
used  to  take  me  down,  where  on  the  docks  I  saw  the  ships  from 
the  Orient,  smelt  the  spices,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  the  romance  of 
the  contents  of  the  costly  bales  from  distant  lands.  Later  on  Jack 
had  a  large  keg  of  what  he  thought  was  Santa  Cruz  rum — from 
the  stores — but  when  we  finally  opened  it,  we  found  it  only  of 
the  Bay  variety. 

Life  on  the  Heights  for  a  child  was  full  of  charm  and  freedom. 
So  small  a  community  that  one  was  allowed  to  play  in  the  street 
and  go  alone  without  being  trailed  by  a  nurse.  So  one  felt  untram- 
meled  and  free.  Jack  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  boys  banded 
together  to  fight  the  gangs  of  A  licks  from  Furman  Street,  and 
the  Heights  gang  had  many  tussles.  We  knew  all  the  members 
of  the  fire  engines — and  firemen  were  our  friends.  So  when  an 
alarm  came  it  was  thrilling. 

We  had  a  garden  on  Columbia  Heights  and  kept  many  animals 
— guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  a  deer  that  my  Father  brought  down 
from  the  Adirondacks,  its  mother  having  died;  we  had  "Fanny" 
for  a  year — then  sent  her  to  Prospect  Park  which  was  less  lonely. 

I  sometimes  went  to  Dr.  Storr's  Church,  with  grandmother 
and  my  father,  but  Grace  Church  on  Grace  Court  and  Hicks 
Street  was  w  here  I  was  brought  up  as  the  Bills  were  all  Episco- 
palians. Grandfather  Prentice  planted  the  elms  on  Grace  Court — 
and  Hicks  Street  was  named  for  the  Hicks  family  from  whom 
my  mother's  family  were  descended.  They  were  all  Hicksite 
Quakers — and  I  remember  going  to  Friends'  Meeting  with  my 
Great-Aunt  Rebecca  Cooper.  Brooklyn  Heights  is  so  changed 
today  that  one  can  hardly  realize  now  the  old  days — but  one  is 
thankful  to  have  had  one's  childhood  in  the  then  delightful  old 
place,  Grace  Church  being  one  of  the  few  spots  unchanged. 
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Many  memorials  of  the  Bill  family  are  there.  Aunt  Mattie 
Strong  was  beautiful  as  a  young  girl — but  no  more  so  than  as 
an  old  lady  of  94.  She  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  see  her.  To 
grow  old  like  her — would  make  age  have  no  terrors.  My 
mother  was  a  little  aghast  when  on  going  to  Mamaroneck  to 
visit  the  family  when  she  was  engaged — Aunt  Mattie  remarked 
on  settling  rugs  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage — "Oh  Carrie,  I 
must  restore  order  out  of  chaos." 

One  is  fortunate  in  having  many  memories  of  1  Grace  Court 
— and  I  feel  that  all  the  Prentice  family  should  be  grateful  to 
Aunt  Mattie  for  gathering  them  with  her  Saga  of  the  old  home — 
which  we  have  all  loved. 

WYLLYS  TERRY 

When  in  college,  I  was  prominent  in  the  athletics  of  my  time, 
for  I  played  both  Freshman  football  and  baseball  and  in  my 
Sophomore  year,  played  halfback  on  the  University  football 
team  and  second  base  on  the  University  baseball  team.  I  kept 
these  positions  in  my  Junior  and  Senior  years  and  was  made 
Captain  of  the  baseball  team  in  my  Senior  year.  It  is  customary 
if  a  man  plays  on  the  University  team,  to  receive  a  "Y"  and  as 
I  was  on  two  University  teams  I  received  2  "Y's".  Our  class 
secretary  said  I  received  these  2  "Y's"  as  a  direct  descendent  of 
Governor  Wyllys,  of  Connecticut,  and  not  by  virtue  of  my 
athletic  achievements. 

My  memories  of  No.  1  Grace  Court  were  always  most  pleas- 
ant. I  was  born  and  brought  up  at  12  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn, 
the  first  house  to  be  built  on  Grandfather  Prentice's  property. 
It  was  very  near  to  the  main  house.  We  also  had  a  country  place 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  in  the  Fall,  when  school  opened, 
two  of  my  brothers  and  myself  moved  to  No.  1  Grace  Court,  in 
order  that  we  might  attend  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  we 
remained  until  the  family  returned  from  Hartford. 
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The  house  at  No.  i  Grace  Court  was  a  very  large  house  and 
at  the  time  that  I  made  my  visits,  my  Uncle  William  and  my 
Aunt  Mattie,  who  were  not  married,  lived  there.  While  I  was 
there,  Aunt  Mattie  was  married  to  Theron  G.  Strong.  The 
house,  which  was  brick  covered  frame,  was  very  attractive  and 
was  approached  by  steps  which  led  up  to  a  large  veranda.  The 
halls  were  large  and  the  house  was  beautifully  decorated.  The 
approach  was  Grace  Court  which  led  from  Hicks  Street  to 
Grandfather's  house;  also  in  olden  times  it  was  the  driveway, 
not  only  to  his  house,  but  to  Mr.  Packer's.  Grandfather  had  two 
greenhouses  and  a  coachman's  house,  besides  his  private  stable. 
The  driveway  was  always  lined  with  plants  from  his  green- 
houses and  it  made  the  place  very  beautiful.  Then  too,  opposite 
the  front  steps  was  a  circular  piece  of  ground,  on  which  there 
was  a  fountain  which  played  all  during  the  Summer. 

Grandmother  lived  in  the  house  with  Grandfather,  while  I 
was  there.  She  was  a  sweet,  lovely  lady  and  used  to  conduct  the 
reading  of  Psalms  after  dinner  on  Sundays;  Grandfather  was  a 
very  religious  man  and  we  had  prayers  in  the  morning.  It  added 
a  delightful  atmosphere  to  the  house  and  might  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  old-time  Christian  homes. 

Life  on  the  Heights,  in  my  time,  was  very  pleasant.  My  cous- 
ins, Sarah  and  Marian  Brookman,  lived  on  Remsen  Street,  so 
there  was  a  close  intimacy  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  our 
family  with  one  another. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  house  was  a  large  bay  window 
which  looked  out  over  the  bay.  At  that  time,  there  were  no  high 
warehouses  and  the  deep-water  vessels  used  to  come  up  the  har- 
bor and  dock  at  the  docks  along  the  shore  where  they  delivered 
cargos  of  sugar,  hemp,  etc.  This  was  before  the  age  of  steamers, 
consequently  the  location  was  a  delightful  place  to  live;  there 
was  no  smoke  and  only  plenty  of  pure  air.  Mother  used  to  state 
that  as  a  girl,  she  walked  from  Grandfather's  place  across  to 
Governor's  Island.  This  was  done  away  with,  after  the  digging 
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of  Buttermilk  Channel.  Deep  water  vessels  would  not  go  above 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge;  in  order  to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  house  their  topmasts  which  was  an  expense  and  an  annoyance. 
It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  the  ships  come  in  and  go  out. 

My  cousins  Sarah  and  Marian  Brookman  were  very  attractive 
and  were  the  belles  of  the  Heights.  The  social  life  was  very  at- 
tractive, not  gay,  and  while  I  lived  in  Brooklyn,  it  was  an  edu- 
cated, God-fearing  and  well-to-do  class;  there  were  no  scandals. 
There  were  always  some  members  of  the  family  on  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Heights'  assembly  and  on  the  Iphetonga  which 
was  the  big  ball  of  the  season.  Grandfather  was  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, but  a  very  good  and  just  man  and  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, we  got  along  splendidly.  He  was  park  commissioner 
and  used  to  drive  every  afternoon  in  a  top  buggy,  behind  a  pair 
of  trotters.  It  was  always  a  delight  when  he  invited  me  to  go 
with  him. 

Thanksgiving  was  a  great  day  for  the  family.  Grandmother 
and  Grandfather  had  the  whole  family  there  for  dinner.  We 
children  used  to  go  there  before  and  after  dinner,  as  many  of  the 
delicacies,  in  the  way  of  ice  cream,  candy  and  fruit,  were  gen- 
erously given  us,  by  the  cook.  I  don't  think  Grandfather  ever 
knew  of  this,  but  he  would  not  have  objected  if  he  did. 

Aunt  Mattie  and  Uncle  Theron  were  very  fond  of  music  and 
particularly  on  Sunday  nights  we  would  all  sing  hymns.  I 
vividly  remember  one  night  when  Jack  Prentice,  who  never 
used  to  sing  very  much,  was  very  loud  in  his  singing.  Aunt 
Mattie,  who  played  the  piano,  was  suspicious  and  stopped  sing- 
ing to  hear  him.  To  her  horror  and  amazement,  she  found  he 
was  singing  to  the  music  of  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee" — 4 'Nero, 
my  dog,  has  fleas." 

I  cannot  recall  all  the  funny  things  that  happened  but  we  all 
had  a  good  time  and  great  love  for  Grandfather  and  Grand- 
mother Prentice  and  the  aunts  who  were  there,  during  my  stay. 
In  a  word,  the  Prentice  family  was  prominent  religiously,  socially 
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and  every  other  way.  Society  on  the  Heights,  at  that  time,  was 
very  delightful  and  there  was  always  a  member  of  our  family 
in  these  social  events. 

MRS.  HAROLD  McL.  TURNER 
(MARTHA  P.  STRONG) 

[Martha  Strong  Turner  intended  to  contribute  to  the  Symposium. 
Among  her  papers,  the  following  composition  written  when  a  child, 
was  found.] 

The  person  I  am  going  to  describe  lived  on  Brooklyn  Heights 
in  a  beautiful  old  house  overlooking  the  River.  It  had  a  large 
garden  and  many  rare  flowers  and  plants. 

"Who  is  that  very  pretty  girl  there  going  to  school  with  that 
boy?"  "Oh  that  is  little  Martha  with  her  brother  Will.  He  is 
devoted  to  her,  and  no  wonder,  for  she  is  the  sweetest,  prettiest 
and  most  attractive  girl  in  Brooklyn."  Martha  had  the  pinkest 
cheeks,  and  a  cunning  little  dimple  in  her  chin — beautiful  blue- 
grey  eyes,  and  thick  long  braids. 

She  was  always  jolly  and  cheerful,  and  loved  to  sing,  making 
other  people  happy  too.  Having  nine  older  brothers  and  sisters, 
Martha  had  to  look  out  for  herself,  and  also  to  help  about  her 
dresses.  On  this  account  it  was  fortunate  that  she  had  a  great 
knack  for  putting  on  a  bow,  or  trimming  over  an  old  dress. 
Flowers!  She  loved  to  plant,  pick  and  arrange  them,  and  was 
perfectly  happy  when  playing  in  her  garden. 

Another  thing  I  admire  in  a  girl  is  an  athletic  spirit.  Martha 
certainly  had  this,  for  she  loved  to  ride  horseback  and  play  out 
of  door  games.  When  she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  went  out 
riding,  people  would  exclaim,  'There  goes  the  family  riding 
club."  In  spite  of  this  she  was  a  fine  student,  and  always  at  the 
head  of  her  class!  But  all  these  things  were  small  compared  to  her 
patience,  generosity  and  kindness — never  having  heard  in  all  her 
life,  anything  that  was  not  good  and  complimentary  about  her. 
I  think  she  was  a  pretty  popular  girl,  wouldn't  you? 
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Third  Generation 
MARTHA  PRENTICE  STRONG 
Married  April  17,  1906, 
Harold  McLeod  Turner 
29  East  65th  Street 


Fourth  Generation 
LIEUT.  COMMANDER  JOHN  STRONG  TURNER 
Battleship  U.S.S.  North  Carolina 
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1850 


GRACE  CHURCH  IN  GRACE  COURT 
"He  Planted  Either  Side  with  Elms" 
Etching  by  Joseph  Pennell 
1 857— 1 926 


Fif  rH  Genera  hon 
GRANDCHILDREN  OF  KATE  AND  REEVE 
SCI  [LEY 

Childrj  n  01  I  i  i  wok  \\D  Webster  Todd 

Left  to  right:  John  Todd,  (  Martha  Strong),  Danny  Todd, 

Kate  1  odd. 
"The  Dolphins",  East  I  [ampton 
August  14,  1  f)j  1 


MRS.  REEVE  SCHLEY 
(KATE  de  FOREST  PRENTICE) 


Every  day  I  look  at  the  wallpaper  in  my  dining-room  which  is 
painted  with  pictures  of  the  old  Prentice  house;  the  Terrace,  the 
docks  and  Wall  Street  Ferry  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  wish  we 
could  have  those  gracious  days  back  again. 

Why  did  people  leave  Brooklyn  Heights?  I  cannot  under- 
stand it  and  neither  can  the  generation  after  me.  When  Reeve, 
Jr.,  was  a  small  boy  I  took  him  over  to  Brooklyn  for  a  service  at 
Grace  Church  at  which  Bishop  Brewster  came  back  to  preach  the 
sermon.  Afterwards  we  went  to  a  reception  at  the  old  Pierre- 
pont  home.  When  I  took  Reeve  (already  a  farmer  at  heart) 
outside  and  showed  him  the  terrace  sloping  down  at  the  back  of 
the  houses,  where  one  could  keep  chickens  and  all  kinds  of  pets, 
and  told  him  his  great  grandfather  had  had  just  such  a  place,  he 
was  amazed.  On  the  way  home  I  told  him  of  our  lovely  garden 
stretching  from  Remsen  Street  to  Grace  Court  and  that  we 
children  had  been  able  to  ride  bicycles  alone  in  the  streets,  and 
walk  down  Grace  Court  to  the  Prentice  place  where  there  was 
plenty  of  room  to  play  all  kinds  of  games,  and  where  we  even 
had  a  big  stable  and  greenhouses.  When  we  reached  our  very 
small  and  rather  dark  little  apartment  on  Park  Avenue  and  he 
was  saying  his  prayers  before  going  to  bed,  he  looked  up  and 
said,  "And  please  God,  let  Daddy  soon  have  enough  money  so 
we  can  live  in  Brooklyn." 

I  was  only  a  child  of  ten  when  we  left  but  I  remember  many 
things  about  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  life  on  Brooklyn  Heights. 
My  father  walking  a  few  blocks  every  morning  to  the  Wall 
Street  ferry  on  his  way  to  business.  Watching  the  guests  arrive 
for  a  dinner  party  before  an  Iphetonga  Ball.  Mr.  Dodsworth's 
dancing  school;  riding  in  lovely  Prospect  Park,  and  Horse  Shows 
in  the  Riding  Club,  to  say  nothing  of  treats  of  ice  cream  at 
Maresi's. 
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Very  vividly  I  remember  going  to  the  Prentice  house  where 
grandmother  always  kept  a  tiny  mahogany  chair  in  the  bay 
window  for  smaller  members  of  the  family  to  sit  on  when  they 
called  upon  her.  I  remember  the  big  gold  clock  on  the  mantle 
in  the  drawing  room  in  the  form  of  a  Cathedral,  which  Grand- 
mother and  Grandfather  brought  back  from  the  "Grand  Tour", 
and  the  fountain  in  front  of  the  house  which  I  fell  into  one  day. 
Also  the  exciting  regiment  the  boys  had,  whose  headquarters 
were  in  grandfather's  stables.  Bernon  was  on  guard  one  day  at 
the  gate  and  Bert  Low,  who  stuttered,  came  along  and  couldn't 
get  the  pass  word  out  quickly  enough  to  suit  Bernon.  When 
there  was  no  answer  to  his  challenge  "Who  goes  there?"  he  let 
go  with  his  gun  and  the  bullet,  which  went  through  Bert's  lip, 
was  extracted  by  the  old  coachman  with  a  rusty  knife — and  the 
outcome  was  a  family  feud  between  the  families  of  the  two 
soldiers! 

Bishop  Brewster  always  had  Sunday  morning  breakfast  with 
us  and  then  he  would  walk  through  the  garden  to  Church. 

I  remember  one  party  to  celebrate  Grandmother's  birthday. 
I  was  to  carry  down  to  her  a  china  box  full  of  her  favorite  hore- 
hound  drops.  To  this  day  I  can  see  myself  walking  down  Grace 
Court  all  dressed  up  in  a  tan  coat  and  bonnet  edged  with  otter 
fur,  very  pleased  with  myself.  Pride,  however,  certainly  goes  be- 
fore a  fall  and  as  I  was  looking  down  at  my  precious  package  I 
crashed  into  a  tree  and  the  box  broke  in  a  thousand  pieces  and  the 
contents  were  dumped  into  the  street.  That  was  bad  enough,  but 
I  got  a  very  bloody  Prentice  nose  and  ruined  my  new  costume! 
Grandmother  heard  of  the  accident  and  when  I  finally  arrived  at 
the  party — all  cleaned  up  and  with  a  new  present — I  was  allowed 
an  extra  helping  of  everything  and  had  a  lovely  time. 

Of  course  we  were  brought  up  on  stories  about  the  17  chil- 
dren. Father  said  he  never  knew  if  he  was  a  boy  or  a  girl  until 
he  was  well  grown  up  because  he  inherited  so  many  heirlooms. 
Often  he  said  he  would  go  to  school  wearing  a  pair  of  trousers 
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of  one  of  his  elder  brothers  with  a  bustle  of  one  of  his  sisters  to 
make  it  fit! 

He  told  me  that  twelve  of  them  had  whooping  cough  at  once 
and  as  nurses  were  very  rare  in  those  days,  they  only  had  one 
nurse.  One  brother  had  a  bad  case  and  whooped  often,  where- 
upon the  nurse  would  appear  with  some  horrid  medicine  and 
they  would  all  have  a  teaspoonful  whether  they  needed  it  or  not. 
So  when  this  whooper  started,  the  children  with  light  cases 
would  hurl  themselves  at  him  and  sit  on  his  head  so  the  nurse 
wouldn't  hear. 

He  said  one  day  his  father  wanted  them  all  to  go  with  him  to 
Dr.  Storrs'  Church.  Father  was  very  young  and  went  to  sleep 
during  one  of  the  long  prayers  and  his  head  caught  in  the  pew 
rack,  whereupon  he  screamed  bloody  murder,  and  was  yanked 
out  by  the  seat  of  his  breeches  and  taken  home  in  disgrace. 

The  last  time  I  went  to  Brooklyn  I  took  my  John  Prentice, 
named  for  his  great  grandfather,  to  a  reception  at  the  old  Terry 
house  on  Remsen  Street.  First  I  showed  him  the  two  Prentice 
houses;  then  we  went  to  Grace  Church  and  he  was  thrilled  to 
know  that  his  grandparents  had  been  married  there,  and  at  the 
reception  he  had  the  time  of  his  life.  Cousin  Marian  ran  him 
around  the  room  and  introduced  him  to  everyone  as  the  4 'last 
John  Prentice",  and  nearly  everyone  there  talked  to  me  as  if  the 
years  had  turned  back  and  I  was  still  also  a  child  of  ten. 

We  came  home  across  the  Bridge.  Jackie  was  so  proud  to 
know  that  the  man  he  was  named  for  had  been  on  the  original 
Building  Committee.  The  lights  were  lit  all  over  New  York  but 
in  spite  of  the  impressive  sky  line,  we  both  agreed  that  it  was  still 
a  mystery  to  us  why  so  many  Brooklynites  left  home. 
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PRENTICE  STRONG 


1 20  Broadway- 
New  York 

Dear  Mother, 

Number  1  Grace  Court  has  meant  to  me  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton Market  with  you  and  Theron,  who  was  dressed  in  a  sailor 
suit,  a  walk  across  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  a  big  house  containing  a 
very  little  lady  in  dark  clothes  and  a  white  plaster  model  of  an 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Washington  on  a  pedestal  not  so 
high  as  to  prevent  touching  and  handling  the  equipment.  On  the 
first  floor  many  rooms  contained  large  glass  bells,  mosaics, 
cameos  and  a  section  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  By  the  driveway  were 
interesting  Civil  War  projectiles  and  a  naked  boy  embracing 
a  large  fish.  At  the  mid-day  meal  were  eight  or  ten  people. 
Theron  sat  across  the  table  beside  blind  Aunt  Hattie.  Now  and 
then  he  dug  down  in  his  sailor  jumper  for  something,  bit  it  and 
put  it  back.  Toward  the  end  you  noticed,  and  he  showed  you 
a  large  red  Washington  Market  onion.  Aunt  Hattie  had  won- 
dered why  the  cook  flavored  every  dish  with  onion. 

With  love, 

Your  Son, 

Prentice. 

MRS.  EZRA  P.  PRENTICE 
(MAZIE  PRENTICE) 

My  Grandmother  Prentice,  when  I  went  to  see  her,  had  a 
delightful  habit  of  presents! — There  was  a  mahogany  secretary 
in  her  room  at  Grace  Court  which  housed  them.  You  said  "Abra- 
cadabra" quite  loudly,  and  presto!  out  popped  a  present,  always 
something  a  child  loved. 

I  inherited  that  secretary  and  my  child  knew  well  what  he 
always  called  the  "abraca  drawer" — I  doubt  if  my  presents  from 
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the  "abraca  drawer"  were  ever  half  as  nice,  though,  as  those  my 
grandmother  gave  me — What  a  darling  she  was! 

JAMES  TAYLOR  TERRY 

[Edited  from  his  notes] 

Dear  Aunt  Mattie: 

In  my  love  and  devotion  to  the  Brooklyn  Heights  and  the  life 
there  in  my  boyhood  days  I  yield  to  no  one.  I  was  so  very  young 
that  I  recall  little  of  the  happenings  in  No.  i.  Two  things  I  re- 
member very  distinctly:  Grandmother  superintending  the  re- 
moval of  the  camp  chairs  from  the  house  after  Grandfather's 
funeral,  and  the  Sunday  night  singing  in  the  music  room  of  the 
grandchildren.  Perhaps  that  started  some  of  the  grandchildren  in 
the  way  of  becoming  vocal  musicians. 

MRS.  GEORGE  E.  BROWER 

(MARIAN  WILLETTS) 

My  Dear  Aunt  Mattie: 

You  have  no  idea  how  much  you  have  contributed  to  the 
nieces  and  nephews  in  giving  them  a  family  background  and  an 
incentive  to  make  the  foreground  more  civilized  and  worth 
living. 

At  the  moment,  all  that  I  can  remember  of  Number  One 
Grace  Court  was  being  taken  there  by  mother  in  a  trolley  car, 
and,  as  we  sailed  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  on  the  front  seat 
with  the  motorman,  mother  insisting  that  the  trolley  car  must 
be  stopped  under  one  of  the  towers,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
passengers,  so  she  could  read  me  Grandfather  Prentice's  name 
from  the  bronze  plaque  as  treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
When  we  arrived  at  Grace  Court,  I  imagine  Grandmother 
Prentice  must  have  been  ill  for  I  was  left  downstairs  and  re- 
member rambling  around  by  myself  and  finding  the  bronze 
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replica  of  the  Washington  horse  (which  I  think  each  member  of 
the  Prentices  has  claimed  to  be  taken  from  his  own  particular 
mount)  and  demanding  to  take  it  home.  I  was  taken  out  and  saw 
the  coach  house,  the  fountain  and  the  hanging  gardens  and  re- 
member the  hot  sunshine  and  the  smell  of  the  box  and  was  very- 
confused  at  being  told  that  figs  were  grown  on  the  terraces  and 
that  what  I  had  supposed  were  fig  trees  were  buried  in  the  earth 
for  protection  in  winter  time.  Do  you  suppose  that  this  was  when 
Grandmother  Prentice  had  broken  her  hip?  For  I  also  remember 
later  on  being  taken,  with  Pren  and  Billie,  to  Cammeyers  where 
we  all  were  to  be  outfitted  with  shoes  and  I,  on  getting  loose, 
ran  down  an  aisle  and  was  stopped  by  some  unknown  grown-up 
who  said — "How  is  your  dear  grandmother?"  and  I  said,  "I  don't 
know  you,  nor  why  everyone  worries  about  how  my  grand- 
mother is — she  has  only  broken  her  'hoop'." 

Do  you  remember  the  tale  of  my  father,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged, telegraphing  after  a  journey  to  one  of  the  Terry  cousins, 
saying — "Arriving  Wednesday  evening,  tell  Number  One"  and 
being  very  much  upset  at  having  no  attention  paid  to  the  tele- 
gram but  on  cross  questioning  the  Terrys  he  was  told  that  the 
telegram  said — "Arriving  Wednesday  evening,  tell  no-one." 

You  suggest  that  I  recall  the  difference  between  your  days 
and  living  in  the  apartment  at  Number  One  Grace  Court.  When 
mother  came  to  visit,  she  was  really  distressed  at  the  difference 
and  I  said  that  the  view  from  the  window  must  be  the  same*  but 
she  said  that  when  she  was  there,  Manhattan  Island  was  green 
with  trees  and  the  church  steeples  were  prominent. 

This  is  a  sad  attempt  but  it  was  fun  thinking  about  it. 
Your  devoted  niece, 

Marian  Brower. 

*The  East  River  had  receded  owing  to  the  building  of  larger  warehouses  and 
longer  docks. 
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THE  LAST  OLD  ELM  PLANTED 
IN  1850 

Martha  Prentice  Strong 
August,  1945 

Photograph 
by 

Martha  Strong  Turner 


"What  we  care  most  to  leave  is  not  any  tangible 
thing,  however  great;  not  any  memory,  however  good; 
but  the  quick  eye  to  see,  the  true  soul  to  measure,  the 
large  hope  to  grasp  the  mighty  issues  of  the  new  and 
better  days  to  come — greater  ideals,  greater  hope,  and 
patience  to  realize  both" 


EXCERPTS 


Brooklyn  Eagle — November  //,  1901 

The  old  Prentice  mansion  at  the  foot  of  Grace  Court  which  is 
one  of  the  historic  residences  of  the  City  is  to  be  torn  down.  In 
an  article  on  "Homes  of  Early  Days"  in  the  Eagle  of  Jan.  13,  1889, 
the  following  description  of  the  place  was  printed: 

"A  large  square  wooden  house,  with  greenhouses  and  stable  and 
gardens  with  grape  vines  sloping  over  the  hill,  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Grace  Court.  This  house,  long  known  as  the  Prentice  mansion, 
originallv  stood  on  Remsen  Street,  in  the  center  of  the  block,  be- 
tween Hicks  Street  and  the  Heights.  It  was  built  in  1835  bv  Charles 
Hoyt — merchant  of  24  Pine  Street,  New  York.  In  1840  it  became 
the  residence  of  John  H.  Prentice  who  in  1850  had  it  moved  by 
means  of  screws  to  its  present  position,  then  added  another  storv — 
a  clock  not  even  stopping  during  the  work.  Mr.  Prentice,  aside  from 
his  business,  was  long  and  prominently  known  in  the  affairs  of  the 
City.  He  was  President  of  the  Water  Board,  Treasurer  of  the  Packer 
Institute  and  the  East  River  Bridge,  also  trustee  of  the  Brooklvn 
Savings  Bank  and  of  Greenwood  Cemetery.  The  residence  is  now 
1889  occupied  by  his  widow,  the  family  being  all  married,  most  of 
whom  now  reside  in  New  York  City." 

Brooklyn  Eagle — April  i2y  1904 

In  the  opinion  of  many  old  citizens,  Brooklyn  Heights  was 
looked  upon  as  near  a  Paradise  on  Earth  as  it  was  possible  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  conceive.  This  was  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  May  24,  1883,  when  conditions  were  different  from 
the  present.  Grace  Church  was  organized  May  3,  1847,  and  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  June  24,  1847.  Charles  E.  Bill  was  one  of  the 
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earliest  vestrymen.  Grace  Court  was  used  as  a  drive  to  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Prentice  House  which  is  at  the  head  of  Grace  Court. 
This  mansion  was  built  about  1835  bv  Charles  E.  Hovt  and  in  1839 
it  was  sold  to  John  H.  Prentice  who  lived  there  for  40  vears  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Architects  are  now  preparing  plans  for  a  mammoth 
apartment  house  to  erect  on  the  site. 

New  York  T ivies  Book  Review  and  Magazine — Sept.  4,  1921 

The  gardens  on  each  side  of  the  mansions  and  behind  them,  ter- 
race down  to  the  River,  or  else  to  tall  iron  fences  on  Grace  Court. 
The  locality  is  more  like  an  odd  corner  of  London  than  it  is  like 
anything  else  in  America — and  as  statelv  a  civilization  flourished 
here  as  we  read  of  in  antebellum  davs  of  Virginia. 

New  York  Times  Magazine — September  28,  1924 

MANHATTAN  AND  BROOKLYN  AND  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

Mr.  Pennell  has  just  completed  a  series  of  Brooklvn  subjects.  He 
shows  what  remains  of  the  aristocratic  air  of  privacy  and  remote- 
ness— the  environment  in  which  a  small  and  intimate  society  once 
built  their  spacious  homes,  enclosed  with  wrought-iron  railings, — a 
Harbor  Street  with  a  view  of  the  going  and  coming  ships — big  ones 
sailing  slowly,  small  ones  chugging  rapidlv  along  the  river. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle — April  1934 

Brooklvn  Heights  takes  lead.  Home  life  always  preferred  owing 
to  its  beauty  and  accessibility. 

In  1872  not  a  residence  in  Xew  York  approached  in  lavishness,  size 
or  luxurious  appointments  the  elegant  mansions  which  covered  the 
high  bluff  over-looking  the  river  and  Bay.  Not  many  are  standing 
now,  but  there  are  some  who  will  remember  the  Packer  and  Pren- 
tice .Mansions  at  the  foot  of  Grace  Court,  the  Bo  wen  house  on 
Willow  Street  and  the  Martin  house  of  Pierrepont  Street. 

BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE 

March  20,  1934 

Dear  Mrs.  Strong: 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  wonderfully  interesting 
article  you  have  written  and  sent  to  The  Eagle  to  be  published  in 
our  special  edition  commemorating  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  Charter  to  Brooklyn. 
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Your  article  is  full  of  historically  important  facts,  and  will  be 
read  by  the  people  of  Brooklyn  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
With  appreciation,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  M.  Crist, 

Managing  Editor 

Excerpts  jrom  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
Charter  Centennial  Number,  April  8,  1934,  page  6 

JOHN  H.  PRENTICE 

ONE  OF  HEIGHTS  PIONEERS 


Became  prominent  and  influential  in  development  of  Brooklyn. 
Was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Packer  Institute  and  helped  plan 
Prospect  Park  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

By  an  Old  Brooklynite 

[Subheads  by  the  Editor] 

John  H.  Prentice  of  English,  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  ancestry, 
born  in  Alstead,  N.  H.,  in  1803,  engaged  in  the  fur  business  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  Owing  to  business  affiliations  with  Sir  Curtis  Lampson 
of  London,  and  for  recreation,  Mr.  Prentice  and  his  wife  (Sarah 
Nicols  Davis  of  Albany)  sailed  December  29,  1838  (before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  ocean  liner)  from  New  York  to  Havre  on  a  Baltimore 
Packet  Ship  to  make  the  Grand  Tour.  Accompanied  by  four  other 
cabin  passengers,  with  favoring  winds,  they  made  a  quick  voyage  in 
29  days. 

For  many  months  they  traveled  in  their  own  coach  or  by  dili- 
gence (there  were  few  railroads  at  that  time)  through  France,  Italy, 
England  and  Ireland.  On  their  return  on  the  second  trip  of  the 
Great  Western  (the  first  ocean  steamship) — inspired  by  the  Italian 
and  French  gardens  and  stately  English  mansions  and  parks,  Mr. 
Prentice  bought  the  Colonial  house  of  Charles  E.  Hoyt — built  on 
that  part  of  the  old  Remsen  farm  which  extended  from  Remsen  to 
Joralemon  Street,  and  from  Hicks  Street  to  the  Bay  of  New  York. 

The  Heights  of  that  day  (in  the  30's)  were  beautifully  shaded. 
To  the  south  and  west  was  a  rough  and  bold  promontory  of  rocky 
cliffs  rising  from  a  sandy  beach,  and  covered  with  fine  cedar  trees — 
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called  Lover's  or  Hymen's  Grove.  At  the  foot  of  Remsen  Street 
was  a  turn-stile. 

As  city  needs  encroached  upon  the  farm,  in  1850  Mr.  Prentice 
moved  the  house  to  the  edge  of  the  Heights.  He  then  opened  the 
one  block  street;  named  it  Grace  Court,  and  sold  land  on  Remsen 
Street  with  the  restriction  that  flower  gardens  enclosed  with  iron 
palings  abut  on  Grace  Court.  This  garden  street  he  then  planted 
with  elms.  At  its  foot  through  the  high  gates  of  iron  grill  paling,  the 
driveway  passing  the  coachman's  lodge,  swept  toward  the  Heights 
around  the  soul  of  the  garden,  the  fountain,  the  sparkling  waters  of 
which  played  day  and  night. 

GARDEN  WAS  FAMOUS 

In  the  greenhouses  flourished  Hamburg  and  Muscat  grapes,  and 
rare  and  exotic  plants.  A  series  of  three  terraces,  fourteen  feet  wide, 
with  sustaining  stone  walls  twelve  feet  high,  with  iron  paling 
guards,  were  planted  with  figs,  apricots,  nectarines  and  peaches 
trained  en  espalier.  Pyramidal  pear  trees  and  roses  grew  in  the 
center  spaces  of  the  terraces,  while  grapes  hung  from  arched  wire 
arbors  above  the  flights  of  stone  steps.  Below  the  Heights  on  Fur- 
man  Street  cottages  were  built,  and  warehouses  and  docks  south  of 
the  Wall  Street  Ferry.  The  mansion  of  Joris  Remsen  used  as  a 
hospital  by  the  British  was  removed  and  its  site  marked  by  Grace 
Church,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  June  29,  1847.  The  old 
well  was  still  in  existence  in  1869  under  the  Baptismal  Font  of  the 
Church. 

SUPERB  VIEW  OF  HARBOR 

The  view  from  the  Heights  was  superb.  Over  the  trimmed  privet 
hedge  of  the  garden  one  saw  to  the  left,  the  fort  of  Governor's 
Island,  some  years  later,  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  To  the  right,  Castle 
Garden  on  the  Battery — while  in  the  Wall  Street  section  tall  build- 
ings were  already  rising  skyward,  but  Trinity  steeple  was  still 
visible.  Opposite  was  the  far-away  Jersey  shore,  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  wonderful  sunsets,  and,  at  times,  magnificent  storms. 
Sailing  vessels  in  the  earlier  days,  and  later,  the  constantly  moving 
river  craft  with  its  floating,  streaming  banners  of  steam  by  day  and 
lights  bv  night,  made  an  ever-changing  and  entrancing  spectacle. 
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VANISHING  MEMORIES 


These  "hanging  gardens"  became  the  prototype  of  others  on  the 
Heights,  and  are  now  vanishing  memories — superseded  in  many 
instances  by  towering  skyscrapers. 

With  no  political  affiliations  in  the  then  small  town  of  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  Prentice  became  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  influential  citi- 
zens, directing  his  energies  to  the  development  of  the  city  in  its 
fundamental,  educational,  financial,  artistic  and  naturally  beautiful 
phases,  and  with  the  vision  of  its  ultimate  expansion  devoted  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  to  the  construction  and  building  of  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

ACTIVE  IN  CIVIC  LIFE 

In  1838  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Greenwood  Cemetery 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  during  his  lifetime.  Before 
the  establishment  of  Woodlawn  this  beautiful  natural  terrain  was 
also  the  cemetery  of  the  older  families  of  Manhattan. 

In  1 844  he  was  a  founder  of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  which 
was  later  incorporated  in  the  Packer  Institute,  and  incidentally,  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  For  35 
years  he  acted  as  trustee  and  treasurer.  Through  his  influence  and 
love  of  natural  beauty  the  charming  garden  of  the  Institute  was 
planned. 

HEADED  NASSAU  WATER  CO. 

In  1855  he  was  a  charter  member  and  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Nassau  Water  Company.  Ridgewood  water  was 
supplied  to  the  city  through  the  mains  which  were  opened  December 
4,  1858.  April,  1859,  this  event  was  marked  by  a  notable  demonstra- 
tion. As  the  board  of  construction  of  the  Nassau  Water  Works 
performed  without  any  reward  or  compensation,  they  received 
hearty  and  sincere  thanks  of  the  Common  Council  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  carried  on  and  accomplished  the  vast  and  re- 
sponsible undertaking  submitted  into  their  hands  in  the  trust,  that  by 
none  of  the  citizens  could  the  city  of  Brooklyn  be  in  that  regard 
more  faithfully  served,  and  which  trust  they  have  never  for  a  mo- 
ment disappointed.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  advise  and 
suggest  a  testimonial  as  fitting  and  appropriate  as  may  be,  to  express 
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the  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
board. 

In  1866  Mr.  Prentice  was  appointed  president  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners. 

PROSPECT  PARK  PLANNER 

Early  in  the  i86o's,  possessed  of  a  general  knowledge  of  civil 
engineering,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  transformation  of  a 
naturally  wooded  rough  upland  into  the  beautiful  Prospect  Park.  He 
was  one  of  the  Park  Commissioners  to  have  plans  prepared  by 
Olmsted  &  Vaux,  and  the  actual  construction  of  the  park  began 
in  1866. 

Later,  inspired  bv  the  Paris  boulevards,  his  plans  for  the  magnifi- 
cent Ocean  Parkway,  five  and  one-half  miles  long  and  210  feet  wide, 
with  its  main  and  two  minor  roadways,  and  lines  of  shade  trees  to 
mark  the  receding  lines,  connected  the  park  with  the  sea. 

Other  interests  were  as  incorporator  of  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Com- 
pany and  his  connections  with  the  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Company, 
Union  Ferry  Company  and  Brooklyn  Gas  Light  Company,  and  in 
1869  he  was  made  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music. 

HELPED  PLAN  NEW  BRIDGE 

Finally  the  idea  of  the  bridge  to  connect  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  which  had  been  occasionally  discussed  in  earlier  times 
was  seriously  advocated  and  April  16,  1867,  the  act  incorporating 
the  New  York  Bridge  Company  was  passed  by  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
Prentice  w  as  named  as  one  of  the  incorporators,  and  in  1869  was  one 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  "He  acted  on  the  Committee  on  Plans 
and  Surveys,  was  made  Treasurer  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  his  death  in  1881,  performing  its  duties  with  rare  competency 
and  entire  fidelity  of  his  trust.  He  was  interested  in  conjunction 
with  another  with  the  business  of  negotiating  the  purchase  of  land 
required  for  the  purpose  of  the  bridge,  and  was  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  innumerable  articles  which  were  bought  in  open 
market  for  its  construction — the  first  duty  being  entirely  completed, 
and  the  latter  nearly  so,  at  the  time  of  his  decease."  May  25,  1883, 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  opened. 

Through  a  long  and  useful  life  of  manifold  activities,  John  H. 
Prentice  gave  efficient  service  and  unselfish  devotion  to  Brooklyn 
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interests,  and  while  never  active  in  politics,  "was  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  wise  in  council,  of  a  liberal  yet  watchful  economy,  and  of 
incorruptible  integrity." 

His  life  was  typical  of  many  of  his  day  and  generation  with  whom 
he  was  associated,  as  the  names  of  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Alexander 
M.  White,  Cyrus  W.  Smith,  Joseph  W.  Harper,  Peter  C.  Cornell, 
J.  S.  Thorne,  Abraham  B.  Baylis,  Joshua  W.  Van  Cott,  Abiel  A. 
Low,  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Arthur  W.  Benson,  Carson  Brevoort, 
George  H.  Howland,  James  S.  T.  Stranahan,  call  to  mind  their 
notable  contributions  to  the  building  of  Brooklyn. 

The  life  of  this  citizen  of  Brooklyn  presents  a  brief  survey  of 
the  development  of  the  gas-lighted  town  of  the  farm  period  writh 
its  wells  and  cisterns;  spacious  homes  with  park-like  environment 
and  hanging  gardens,  in  the  leisurely  period  of  travel  by  horse  car, 
stage  coach,  fine  equipages  and  sleighs  and  ferries  and  packet  ships. 
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NOTES  OF  SOURCES 


NOTES  OF  MARTHA  PRENTICE  STRONG 
At  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society- 
May  13,  1929 

History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn — 3  Vol. 
Henry  R.  Stiles— 1867- 1869 

BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS 

Vol.  1,  Page  73 — Notes  on  Brooklyn  Heights. 

Joris  Remsen,  2nd  son  of  Rem  Jansen  Vanderbeck,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Remsen  family  in  this  country,  built  a  mansion  near  the  brow  of  the 
Heights,  which  then  presented  the  appearance  of  a  rough  and  bold 
promontory  of  rocky  cliffs,  rising  from  a  sandy  beach,  and  covered  with 
a  fine  growth  of  cedar  trees,  which  gave  to  the  place  a  remarkably  pic- 
turesque appearance  as  seen  from  the  New  York  side  of  the  East  River. 
It  was  used  as  a  hospital  by  the  British, — then  occupied  by  William  Cut- 
ting, and  after  his  death,  sold  to  Fanning  C.  Tucker,  Esq.  He  lived  there 
several  years,  then  sold  it  to  Ex-Mayor,  Jonathan  (Tutts? )  From  him  it 
passed  to 

William  Satterlee  Packer. 

Vol.  2,  Page  153 

The  well  belonging  to  the  old  house  is  still  1869,  in  existence,  under 
the  Baptismal  Font  of  Grace  Church. 

Page  1  $2  (See  also  page  130  Vol.  1,  History  of  Kings  Co. — H.  R.  Stiles) 

Between  Mr.  Pierrepont's  southerly  line  and  the  present  Joralemon 
Street,  was  the  remainder  of  the  Remsen  Estate  owned  by  Peter  Remsen — 
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after  his  death,  Major  Fanning  C.  Tucker,  Robert  Carter,  Adam  Tread- 
well  and  Mr.  Pierrepont  purchased  that  portion  nearest  the  river  and 
bounded  by  Joralemon,  Clinton  and  Remsen  Streets  which  streets  were 
laid  out  and  named  by  Mr.  Pierrepont. 

Page  i  ss 

The  Heights  at  that  day  were  beautifully  shaded,  and  at  the  southern 
extremity,  (above  the  present  corner  of  Joralemon  and  Furman  Streets, 
where  Mrs.  Packer's  house  now  stands)  was  a  large  grove  with  ravines 
leading  down  to  the  shore  shaded  with  cedars.  This  was  called  Lover's 
or  Hymen's  Grove.  At  the  foot  of  Remsen  Street  was  a  turn-stile. 

Title  Guarantee  Company,  Brooklyn, — part  of  the  Remsen  Farm  was 
sold  to  Robert  Carter — than  to  Charles  E.  Hoyt — "who,  in  1835  built  his 
home  near  Hicks  Street.  He  sold  it  in  1840  to  John  H.  Prentice  with 
the  land  bounded  by  Hicks,  Joralemon  and  Remsen  Streets  to  the  East 
River".  (#1  Grace  Court).  In  1850  the  house  was  moved  to  the  border 
of  the  Heights,  the  family  residing  in  it  during  the  journey. 

THE  PACKER  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 
As  the  educational  facilities  in  Brooklyn  were  important,  John  H. 
Prentice  called  a  meeting  for  December  20,  1844,  of  twelve  leading  citi- 
zens of  that  city,  to  consider  the  matter,  and  open  a  subscription  for  a 
higher  school  for  girls,  and  make  application  for  a  charter.  At  a  second 
meeting  it  was  stated  that  $24,000  had  been  subscribed — March  4,  1845, 
the  site  was  decided  on — March  15  it  was  named  the  Brooklyn  Female 
Academy,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  John  H.  Prentice  June  6,  1845,  Mr. 
Alonzo  Crittenden  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy  became  its  Principal. 
The  School  was  opened  May  14,  1846;  January  1,  1853,  it  was  burned; 
January  3,  1853,  Mrs.  William  S.  Packer  offered  $65,000  for  an  Institution 
"in  lieu  of  that  now  known  as  The  Brooklyn  Female  Academy." 

The  Trustees  accepted  the  gift — ,  the  stock  of  the  Brooklyn  Female 
Academy  was  applied  for  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Brooklyn 
for  boys,  and  the  Incorporators  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  were 

John  H.  Prentice  Abraham  B.  Baylis 

Oliver  H.  Gordon  Peter  Balen 

David  Cooper  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott 

Cyrus  P.  Smith  Abiel  A.  Low 

Joseph  W.  Harper  Benjamin  D.  Silliman 

Peter  C.  Cornell  Loomis  Ballard 

J.  S.  Thorne  Arthur  W.  Benson 
Garret  G.  Van  Wagenen 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Packer  Institute  was  held  March 
29,  1853.  J.  H.  Prentice,  President  pro  tern — Mr.  M.  Lefevre  was  the 
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architect  of  the  Gothic  building.  It  was  opened  September  1854 — Mr. 
Crittenden  was  Principal  until  his  death,  38  years,  and  John  H.  Prentice, 
Trustee  and  Treasurer  for  the  same  period. 

#  #  # 

From  History  of  Brooklyn  &  Kings  County 
1 834- 1 860 — Ostrander — Vol.  1 1 

BROOKLYN  POLYTECHNIC 

Pages  100,  211-212 

In  1854  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy  became  the  Packer  Collegiate 
Institute  for  Girls — and  in  the  same  year  a  Boys  Academy  was  estab- 
lished with  the  title  of  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute. 
This  was  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Packer  and  funds  from  the 
Brooklyn  Female  Academy. 

THE  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 
Pages  151-152 

The  Act  incorporating  the  New  York  Bridge  Company  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  April  16,  1867.  It  named  as  Incorporators  the  following 
citizens  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn — John  H.  Prentice — 

Page  155 

John  H.  Prentice  had  50  shares  of  the  stock  at  $100  as  one  of  the 
original  subscribers  (to  get  full  amount,  private  subscriptions  were 
necessary). 

Page  156 

Organized  in  1869  with  the  following  directors — (among  the  fifteen 
named)  John  H.  Prentice. 

Page  178 

An  Historic  event  during  the  period  of  Seth  Low's  Mayoralty  was 
the  opening  of  the  Bridge  on  Thursday,  May  24,  1883.  The  ceremonies 
were  held  at  the  Brooklyn  approach — original  cost  of  construction 
$15,000,000. 

#  #  # 
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From  Laws  and  Engineers'  Reports 
Report  of  John  A.  Roebling — 1870 

EAST  RIVER  BRIDGE 
1868-81 

Act  to  Incorporate 
April  16,  1867 
John  H.  Prentice  and  associates  under  name 
The  New  York  Bridge  Co. 


The  New  York  &  Brooklyn  Bridge  Proceedings 
1 867- 1884 

Page  318 

First  meeting  of  the  corporators  of  the  New  York  Bridge  Co.,  held 
at  Court  House  Brooklyn,  Monday,  May  13,  1867. 

Present  John  H.  Prentice  

Page  319 

Second  meeting.  .  .  .  John  H.  Prentice  on  Committee  on  Plans  &  Sur- 
veys. 

Page  329 

September  10,  1869 — John  H.  Prentice,  elected  Treasurer. 

Page  453 
John  H.  Prentice — 

IN  ME  MORI  AM 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge 
held  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1881,  the  President  stated  that  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  John  H.  Prentice,  late  Treasurer  of  the  Board 
had  died,  and  he  offered  the  following  Resolution,  which  was  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  a  copy  thereof  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

RESOLVED — This  Board  has  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the 
death  of  John  H.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  this  Board,  on  the 
13th  day  of  March  last.  He  became  such  Treasurer  the  10th  of 
December,  1869,  and  has  remained  in  that  position  till  his  death, 
performing  its  duties  with  rare  competency,  and  entire  fidelity  to 
his  trust.  He  was  interested  in  conjunction  with  another,  with  the 
business  of  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the  lands  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Bridge  and  was  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  in- 
numerable articles  which  were  bought — in  open  market  for  its  con- 
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struction;  the  first  duty  being  entirely  completed,  and  the  latter 
nearly  so  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

The  Board  mourns  his  loss  as  an  Associate,  and  condoles  with  his 
relatives  in  their  private  grief,  and  directs  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  be  forwarded  to  his  surviving  widow  and  children. 

May  2$,  1883 — New  York  Daily  Tribune — 

"THE  GREAT  BRIDGE  OPENED" 
"Some  of  our  honored  fellow  citizens  are  not  here  to  share  our 
festivities.  .  .  .  Mr.  John  H.  Prentice,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board — 
wise  in  council,  of  a  liberal  yet  watchful  economy,  of  incorruptible 
integrity.  ..." 

*  *  * 

From  History  of  Brooklyn  &  Kings  County 
1 834- 1 860  OstranderVol.11 

NASSAU  WATER  WORKS 

Pages  110-116 

Nassau  Water  Co.  Incorporated.  Ridgewood  water  was  supplied  to  the 
City  through  the  mains  which  were  opened  on  December  4,  1858.  In 
April  of  the  following  year,  the  event  was  marked  by  a  public  demon- 
stration. 

*  #  * 

From  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn 
Henry  R.  Stiles  1867 — 3  vol. 
Pages  in  Vol.  2  &  3 — 422-428,  593-620,  853-917 

Page  422 

1856 — July  31.  Operations  on  the  Nassau  Water  Works  commenced. 
Mr.  John  H.  Prentice,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  inception  and  progress  of  the  Nassau  Water  Company's 
operations  in  securing  a  supplv  of  water  for  Brooklyn — and  concluded 
by  introducing  Hon.  George  Hall  "Mayor  of  the  Citv  who  proceeded 
to  break  ground  by  digging  a  spadeful  of  earth  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
multitude." 

Page  428 

John  H.  Prentice  appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners 
vesting  the  city  with  the  interests  of  the  Nassau  Co. 

*  *  * 
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From  Brooklyn  Water  Supply  —  1896 
Commissioner  of  City  Works 
John  H.  Prentice 

Page  161 

April  5,  1856.  On  March  21st,  a  committee  of  Citizens — Messrs.  Howe, 
Brush,  Baker,  Baylis,  John  H.  Prentice,  Wall,  G.  H.  Howland  and 
Graves, — was  appointed  to  consider  a  plan  for  a  Water  supply. 

Page  164 

Director  John  H.  Prentice  

Page  167 

July  9,  Commissioners  organized  as  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  and  elected  John  H.  Prentice,  President — 
J.  Carson  Brevoort,  Secretary — James  P.  Kirkwood,  Chief  Engineer. 

Page  168 

Appointed  Commissioner  of  Sewerage  and  Drainage,  April  15,  1857. 
John  H.  Prentice,  President — Secretary — Engineer — same  as  above. 

Page  182 

Final  Report  of  the  Constructing  Board  of  Water  Commissioners.  De- 
cember 30,  1867.  Signed — John  H.  Prentice,  President. 

Pages  184-18  5 

''Said  Board  performed  without  any  reward  or  compensation." 

"Received  thanks  of  Common  Council,  and  received  hearty  and 
sincere  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  on,  and 
accomplished  the  vast  and  responsible  undertaking  submitted  into 
their  hands,  in  the  trust  that  by  none  of  the  citizens  could  the  City  of 
Brooklyn  be  in  that  regard  more  faithfully  served  and  which  trust 
they  have  never  for  a  moment  disappointed." 

A  special  Committee  to  devise  and  suggest  a  testimonial  as  fitting 
and  appropriate  as  may  be,  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  services 
of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Board  of  Construction  of  the  Nassau 
Water  Works. 

#     *  # 

From  History  of  Brooklyn  and  Kings  County 
Ostrander  Vol.  11  1834- 1860 

PROSPECT  PARK— OCEAN  PARKWAY 

Page  143 

The  actual  construction  of  Prospect  Park  began  in  1886  and  continued 
until  1874. 
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Page  145 

The  later  creation  of  the  Ocean  Parkway  (planned  by  John  H.  Pren- 
tice after  the  Paris  Boulevards)  was  a  desirable  movement  resulting  as  it 
did  in  a  driveway  running  southward  from  the  Park  to  the  Sea,  a  distance 
of  five  and  a  half  miles.  This  magnificent  drive  is  210  ft.  wide  for  its 
entire  length,  being  subdivided  into  a  main  and  two  minor  roadways, 
with  lines  of  shade  trees  to  mark  the  receding  lines. 

*  *  * 

From  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn 
Henry  R.  Stiles  1867—3  Vol. 

Page  619 

In  1865  a  plan  for  Prospect  Park  was  prepared  by  Olmsted  and  Vaux — 
550  acres. 

Page  620 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Prospect  Park — J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Presi- 
dent— John  H.  Prentice,  one  of  eleven  commissioners. 

*  #  # 

From  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn 
Henry  R.  Stiles  1867—3  Vol. 

BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

Pages  918-919 

Among  the  Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  in  1869-70 — 
was  John  H.  Prentice. 

GREENWOOD  CEMETERY 
1 866 — Nehemiah  Cleveland 

Page  188 

Incorporated  April  11,  1838.  John  H.  Prentice  subscribed  S50  to  the 
DeWitt  Clinton  Monument. 

Page  192 

John  H.  Prentice  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  or  Trustees. 

December  5,  1842 — John  H.  Prentice  re-elected 
December  2,  1844 — December  2,  1850  -  December  1,  1856 
December  1,  1862 — Still  in  office  (1866) 

*  *  * 

ESTIMATES  OF  JOHN  H.  PRENTICE 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

"The  career  of  John  H.  Prentice  furnished  an  illustration  of  what  can 
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be  accomplished  by  an  intelligent  mind  coupled  with  physical  vigor  and 
a  persevering  and  energetic  spirit.  In  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
Brooklyn  from  first  to  last,  he  was  a  public  spirited  citizen.  Of  unobtru- 
sive and  mild  manners,  he  would  on  occasion  express  his  views  with 
great  vigor.  He  was  never  active  in  politics." 

From  Archives  of  Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

"Solidity,  strength  and  integrity  of  character  typified  John  H.  Prentice 
in  a  long  useful  life  of  manifold  activities.  For  two  score  years  his  name 
has  been  synonymous  with  private  purity  and  public  integrity.  Not  am- 
bitious of  office  for  display  or  emolument,  his  preference  being  for 
opportunities  for  useful  service  with  no  requital  but  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  of  his  own  abiding  consciousness  that  he  had  been 
faithful  in  all  his  trusts." 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs — address  on  opening  of  the 
New  York-Brooklyn  Bridge 

"Wise  in  council,  of  a  liberal  yet  watchful  economy  and  of  incorrup- 
tible integrity." 

Notes  of  Theron  G.  Strong 

Among  the  prominent  citizens  of  Brooklyn  whose  public  spirit — and 
unselfish  devotion  gave  Brooklyn  valuable  and  useful  improvements,  none 
has  rendered  better  or  more  efficient  service  than  John  H.  Prentice. 

During  Mr.  Prentice's  long  life,  he  exerted  powerful  business  and  so- 
cial influence.  Of  commanding  presence,  fine  taste  and  genial  disposition; 
he  was  yet  firm  and  unyielding  in  his  convictions,  prompt  and  energetic 
in  his  methods,  generous  and  equable  in  his  disposition,  kindly  and 
courteous  in  manner,  and  possessed  of  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  upright- 
ness and  exalted  standards  of  Christian  character." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  November  //,  194$ 

An  article  by  Robert  Moses,  "New  Highways  for  a  Better  New  York", 
describing  a  program  "which  will  give  us  a  less  congested  and  more  com- 
fortable and  accessible  city.  Brooklyn. — The  Brooklyn-Queens  Express- 
way will  extend  from  the  Kosciusko  Bridge  southerly  to  a  connection* 
with  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  and  southerly  under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
through  Brooklyn  Heights  area  to  the  Brooklyn-Battery  Tunnel  Plaza." 
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GENEALOGY 


First  Generation 

1.  John  Hill1  Prentice  b.  Mar.  24,  1803;  d.  Mar.  13,  1881;  mar.  Mar. 
8,  183 1,  Sarah  Nichols  Davis  b.  Nov.  30,  1809;  d.  Feb.  16,  1893. 
Children:  17 

2.  i.  Catherine2  b.  Jan.  23,  1832;  d.  Sept.  22,  1832. 

3.  ii.  George2  b.  Feb.  10,  1833;  d.  Aug.  26,  1833. 

f4-    iii.  Anna2  b.  Jan.  17,  1834;  d.  Jan.  17,  1906;  mar.  Mar.  18, 

1855,  Edmund  Terry. 
f5-    iv.  John2  b.  May  22,  1835;  d.  Jan.  26,  1893;  mar.  Nov.  4, 

1869,  Caroline  Bill. 
f6.     v.  Marian2  b.  Aug.  7,  1836;  d.  June  20,  1925;  mar.  April  8, 

1863,  Henry  D.  Brookman. 

7.  vi.  Fowler2  b.  Feb.  3,  1838;  d.  Jan.  28,  1867.  Engaged  to  Mar- 

tica  Gookin. 

8.  vii.  Ezra2  b.  June  13,  1839  in  London;  d.  Jan.  14,  1842. 

9.  viii.  Sarah2  b.  Dec.  12,  1840;  d.  Jan.  20,  1842. 

10.  ix.  Harriet2  b.  Sept.  10,  1842;  d.  Jan.,  1846. 

11.  x.  James2  b.  Oct.  10,  1843;  d.  Jan*  24>  1846. 

f  12.     xi.  Ellen2  b.  Oct.  17,  1844;  d.  Jan.  11,  1916;  mar.  June  9,  1874, 
Charles  Kellogg. 

fi3-    xii.  Henry2  b.  Sept.  21,  1845;  d.  Nov.  8,  1896;  mar.  Nov.  8, 

1876,  Grace  Nesmith. 
f  14.  xiii.  Nathaniel  Sartell2  b.  Nov.  30,  1846;  d.  Jan.  12,  1902;  mar. 

Oct.  4,  1876,  Mary  L.  Bucklin. 
15.  xiv.  Mary  Hill2  b.  Dec.  20,  1847;  d.  Feb.  16,  1881;  mar.  Feb.  18, 

1879,  William  R.  Willetts. 
fi6.    xv.  Emma  Calista2  b.  Feb.  8,  1849;  d.  May  1935;  mar.  Jan.  it, 

1872,  Joseph  C.  Willetts. 


f  17.  xvi.  Martha  Howard2  b.  Jan.  3,  1 851;  mar.  June  4,  1878,  Theron 

George  Strong,  who  d.  Dec.  6,  1924. 
fi8.  xvii.  William  Satterlee  Packer2  b.  Jan.  25,  1852;  mar.  Nov.  23, 

1880,  Ella  C.  Sheldon. 

Second  Generation 

4.  Anna  Prentice2  b.  Jan.  17,  1834;  d.  Jan.  17,  1906.  mar.  Mar.  4,  1855, 
Edmund  Terry. 

Children:  7  (Terry) 

19.  i.  Edmund.3 

20.  ii.  John.3 

zi.  iii.  Eliphalet.3 

22.  iv.  George.3 
f2  3.     v.  Wyllys  T.3  Mar.  Marie  T.  Baldwin. 

24.  vi.  James.3  Mar.  Olive  Warner. 

25.  vii.  Marion3. 

5.  John  Prentice2  b.  May  22,  1835;  d.  Jan.  26,  1893;  mar-  Nov.  4,  1869, 
Caroline  Bill. 

Children:  2 

f26.      i.  Major  John  Hill.3  Mar.  Kate  S.  Harrison. 
|27.     ii.  Mary  Bill.3  Mar.  (1)  Edward  Tavlor  Hunt  Talmage;  (2) 
William  R.  K.  Tavlor. 

6.  Marian  Prentice2  b.  Aug.  7,  1836;  d.  June  20,  1925;  mar.  Apr.  8, 
1863,  Henrv  D.  Brookman. 

Children:  3  (Brookman) 
28.      i.  Henrv.3 
f29.     ii.  Marian.3  Mar.  Amory  Siblev  Carhart. 
f30.     iii.  Sarah3  d.  1908.  Mar.  (1)  Philip  Niles;  (2)  John  Torrance 
Vanneck. 

12.  Ellen  Prentice2  b.  Oct.  17,  1844;  d.  Jan.  11,  1916;  mar.  June  9, 
1874,  Charles  Kellogg. 
Children:  4  (Kellogg) 

31.  i.  Charles.3 

32.  ii.  Armide.3 

t33-     iii.  John  Prentice.3  Mar.  Ethel  Thornell. 
34.     iv.  Martin.3 
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13.  Henry  Prentice2  b.  Sept.  21,  1845;  d.  Nov.  8,  1896;  mar.  Nov.  8, 
1876,  Grace  Nesmith. 

Children:  2 
35.      i.  Charlotte.3 
f36.     ii.  Estelle  Gilbert.3  Alar.  April  21,  1906,  Hillary  C.  Messimer. 

14.  Nathaniel  Sartell  Prentice2  b.  Nov.  30,  1846;  d.  Jan.  12,  1902; 
mar.  Oct.  4,  1876,  Mary  L.  Bucklin. 

Children:  2 

37.      i.  Sartell.3  Mar.  July  13,  191 3,  Mima  Roberts, 
f  38.     ii.  Mary  Lanman.3  Mar.  Ezra  P.3  Prentice. 

16.  Emma  Calista2  b.  Feb.  8,  1849;  d.  May  1935;  mar.  Jan.  11,  1872, 
Joseph  C.  Willetts. 

Children:  4  (Willetts) 
f39-      i.  Amie  Willetts.3  Mar.  Sept.  25,  1906,  Samuel  Roosevelt 
Outerbridge. 
40.     ii.  Joseph  Prentice.3 
t4i.    iii.  Marian.3  Mar.  (1)  1909,  Ernest  Brower;  (2)  Judge  George 
E.  Brower. 

t42.    iv.  William  Prentice.3  Mar.  Christine  N.  Clark. 

17.  Martha  Howard  Prentice2  b.  Jan.  3,  1851.  Mar.  June  4,  1878, 
Theron  George  Strong,  who  d.  Dec.  6,  1924. 

Children:  3  (Strong) 
f43-      i.  Prentice.3  Mar.  (1)  Nov.  21,  1906,  Helen  Olyphant;  (2) 
Mar.  15,  1923,  Ethel  King  Du  Moulin;  (3)  Jan.  12,  1930, 
Ruth  Curtis  Hill. 

44.  ii.  Major  Theron  R.3  Mar.  Nov.  18,  191 8,  Maud  Robbins 

McVicker. 

45.  iii.  Martha  Prentice.3  Mar.  April  17,  19 16,  Harold  McLeod 

Turner. 

18.  William  Satterlee  Packer  Prentice2  b.  Jan.  25,  1852.  Mar.  Nov. 
23,  1 880,  Ella  C.  Sheldon. 

Children:  3 

f46.      i.  Bernon  S.  Prentice.3  Mar.  (1)  Dec.  29,  1908,  Clare  Els- 
worth;  (2)  Josephine  Mcllvane. 
f47-     ii.  Kate  de  Forest.3  Mar.  Reeve  Schley, 
f  48.    iii.  Eleanor  S.3  Mar.  Joseph  C.  Hoagland. 
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Third  Generation 

23.  Wyllys  Terry3.  Mar.  Marie  T.  Baldwin. 
Children:  2 

49.  i.  Wyllys,  Jr.4  Mar.  July  18,  1936.  Eleanor  Howell. 

50.  ii.  H.  P.  Baldwin.4  Mar.  Sept.  19,  1936,  Barbara  Mason. 

51.  iii.  Captain  Walter  Bliss.4  Mar.  Oct.  2,  1944,  Grace  Nether- 

land  Heiskell. 

26.  Major  John  Hill  Prentice.3  Mar.  Kate  S.  Harrison. 
Children:  2 

52.  i.  Kate  de  Forest.4  Mar.  Benjamin  Brewster  Jennings. 

53.  ii.  Caroline  C.4  Mar.  Frederick  Cromwell. 

27.  Mary  Bill  Prentice.3  Mar.  (1)  E.  T.  H.  Talmage;  (2)  William 
R.  K.  Taylor. 

Children:  3  (Talmage) 
f  54.      i.  Edward  Taylor  Hunt.4  b.  1895.  Mar.  19 16  (1)  Constance 
Chapell,  who  died  1940;  (2)   1941,  Eleanore  Sprague 
Sefton. 

f 55.     ii.  Prentice.4  Mar.  (1)  1900  Sarah  Williams,  and  later  di- 
vorced; (2)  1936,  Edvth  Elliman. 
t56.     iii.  Caroline  Bill4.  Mar.  Ferdinand  Jelke  III. 

29.  Marian  Brookman  3  A4ar.  Amory  Sibley  Carhart. 
Children:  2  (Carhart) 

t57-      i.  Amory  Sibley,  Jr.4  Mar.  Isadora  Bliss. 
t58.     ii.  Marian  Renee.4  Mar.  George  S.  Amory. 

30.  Sarah  Brookman.3  d.  1908.  Mar.  (1)  Philip  Niles;  (2)  John  Tor- 
rance Vanneck. 

Children:  1  (Vanneck) 
t59-      i-  John.4  Mar.  Barbara  Bailey. 

33.  John  Prentice  Kellogg.3  Mar.  Ethel  Thorwell. 
Children:  2 

60.  i.  Barbara.4  Mar.  John  L.  Boyd,  Jr. 

61.  ii.  John  Prentice.4  Mar.  Elsie  Moore. 

36.  Estellc  Gilbert  Prentice.3  Mar.  Apr.  21,  1906,  Hillary  C.  Messi- 
mer. 

Children:  2  (Messimer) 
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62.  i.  William  G.4  b.  Nov.  2,  1907.  Mar.  Jan.  20,  1940,  Juliet 

Harrison.  Children:  1  Gilbert  iMessimer.5 

63.  ii.  Prentice.4 

38.  Mary  Lanman  Prentice.3  Mar.  Ezra  P.  Prentice. 
Children:  1 

64.  i.  Ezra  P.,  Jr.4  Mar.  Anna  S.  Osborne. 

39.  Amie  Willetts.3  Mar.  Sept.  25,  1906,  Samuel  Roosevelt  Outer- 
bridge. 

Children:  2  (Outerbridge) 

65.  i.  Marion  E.4  Mar.  July  27,  1936,  Charles  Hopkins  Welles, 

III. 

Children:  3  (Welles) 

a.  Ellen  Prentice.5 

b.  Charles  Hopkins,  IV.B 

c.  William  S.5 

66.  ii.  Joseph  W.4  Mar.  April  6,  1934,  Sarah  Richmond. 

Children:  3 

a.  Joseph.5 

b.  David.5 

c.  Samuel  Martin.5 

d.  Patience.5 

41.  Marian  Willetts.3  Mar.  (1)  1909,  Ernest  Brower;  (2)  Judge 
George  E.  Brower. 

Children:  3  (Brower)  all  by  1st  husband: 

67.  i.  Prentice  Willetts.4  Mar.  Oct.  16,   1943,  Mary  Parkes 

Frances. 

68.  ii.  Marion  W.  Brower.4  Mar.  July  16,  1936,  Harry  Clark 

Royal,  Jr. 

69.  iii.  Elizabeth  Van  H.4 

42.  William  Prentice  Willetts.3  Mar.  Christine  N.  Clark. 
Children:  3 

70.  i.  Jean  Newhall.4  Mar.  Oct.  2,  1937,  Lt.  Walter  Dan  Cole- 

man, U.  S.  N. 

71.  ii.  Lt.  (jg)  Joseph  Prentice.4  d.  Aug.  18,  1943.  Mar.  Mar.  30, 

1942,  Mary  Louise  Wiener. 

72.  iii.  George.4 
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43.  Prentice  Strong.3  Mar.  (i)  Nov.  21,  1906,  Helen  Olyphant;  (2) 
Mar.  15,  1923,  Ethel  King  Du  Moulin;  (3)  Jan.  12,  1930,  Ruth  Curtis 
Hill. 

Children:  3 
By  1  st  wife: 

73.  i.  Silvia  O.4  Mar.  May  9,  1941,  John  R.  Bennet. 
By  second  wife: 

74.  ii.  Ethel  Howard.4  Mar.  N.  Leslie  Carpenter. 

Children:  2  (Carpenter) 

a.  Alixe.5  b.  Feb.  23,  1941. 

b.  Camille.5 

By  third  wife: 

75.  iii.  Prentice,  Jr.5 

45.  Martha  Prentice  Strong.3  Mar.  Apr.  17,  19 16,  Harold  McLeod 
Turner. 

Children:  4  (Turner) 

76.  i.  Lt.  John  Strong.4  Mar.  Florence  Kimberly  Stone. 

Children:  2 

a.  Elizabeth.5  b.  1940. 

b.  John.5 

77.  ii.  Martha  Prentice.4 

78.  iii.  Rosamond  Barnes.4  Mar.  June  4,  1945,  Gordon  Moore 

Trout.  Children:  1  Martha  Strong.5 

79.  iv.  Harold  McLeod.4 

46.  Bernon  S.  Prentice.3  Mar.  (1)  Dec.  29,  1908,  Clare  Elsworth; 
(2)  Josephine  Mcllvaine. 

Children:  1 

80.  i.  Lt.  Comdr.  Sheldon  Elsworth,4  U.  S.  N.  R.,  d.  Mar.  31, 

1945.  Mar.  Sheila  Potter. 
Children:  3 

a.  Clare.5 

b.  Sheila.5 

c.  Sheldon.5 

47.  Kate  de  Forest  Prentice.3  Mar.  Reeve  Schley. 
Children:  4  (Schley) 

81.  i.  Lt.  Reeve,  Jr.4  Mar.  June  193 1,  Elizabeth  Dixon  Boies. 

Children:  2 

a.  Reeve,  III.5 

b.  John  Prentice.5 
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82.  ii.  John  Prentice.4  d.  Apr.  19,  193 1. 

83.  iii.  Eleanor  P.4  Mar.  Webster  B.  Todd. 

Children:  3  (Todd) 

a.  Kate  Prentice  Todd.5 

b.  John  Reynard  Todd  II.5 

c.  Webster  Bray  Todd,  Jr.5 

84.  iv.  Eleanor  S.  Prentice.4  Alar.  Joseph  C.  Hoagland. 

Children:  2  (Hoagland) 

a.  Eleanor  S.5  Mar.  Capt.  Gerland  M.  Balding,  Dec.  15, 
r935- 

b.  Caroline  Prentice.5  Mar.  June  15,  1934,  Justinian 
Hartley  Mellick. 

Fourth  Generation 

54.  Edward  Taylor  Hunt  Talmage4  b.  1895.  ^ar-  101 6  (0  Con- 
stance Chappell,  who  d.  1940;  (2)  1941,  Eleanore  Sprague  Sefton. 

Children:  1  (by  first  wife) : 

84.  i.  Edward  Taylor  Hunt,  Jr.5  b.  192 1.  Mar.  Apr.  7,  1943 

Dorothy  Bowditch  Rogers. 
Children:  2 

a.  Edward  Taylor  Hunt,  III.6  b.  1945. 

b.  Kenneth  Kellogg.6  b.  1946. 

55.  Prentice  Talmage.4  Mar.  1900  (1)  Sarah  Williams,  and  later  di- 
vorced; (2)  in  1936,  Edyth  Elliman. 

Children:  3 
By  first  wife: 

85.  i.  Prentice,  Jr.5  b.  1926. 
By  second  wife: 

86.  ii.  John  Frelinghuysen.5  b.  1937. 

87.  iii.  Caroline  Lawrence  Elliman.5  b.  1939. 

56.  Caroline  Bill  Talmage  4  Mar.  Ferdinand  Jelke,  III. 
Children:  1  (Jelke) 

88.  i.  Janet  McLeod  Jelke.5 

57.  Amory  Sibley  Carhart,  Jr.4  Mar.  Isadora  Bliss. 
Children:  (2) 

89.  i.  Marion.5 

90.  ii.  Amory  Sibley,  Jr.5 
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58.  Marian  Renee  Carhart.4  Mar.  George  S.  Amory. 
Children:  i  (Amory) 

91.  i.  Thomas  Carhart.5 

59.  John  Vanneck.4  Mar.  Barbara  Bailey. 
Children:  3 

92.  i.  Marion  Louise.5  b.  1936. 

93.  ii.  John  Bailey.5  b.  1938. 

94.  iii.  William  Prentice.5  b.  1940. 
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